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IT’S SIGN-UP TIME? 


tlong the highways and entrances to cities and towns, in 
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both the US and Canada, you will find the “symbol 


of leadership” ...a Kiwanis Road Sign . . . reminding 
both friends and members that here’s a group of Kiwanians 
who are proud of their accomplishments and who 


invite you to visit their club. 


The Kiwanis Road Signs are single-faced 
heavy-gauge aluminum, thirty inches in 
diameter. The emblem in three colors is 
finished with reflectorized paint. The sign 
will not peel, rust, discolor or tarnish. 
Auxiliary plates are made of aluminum 
single-faced and reflectorized. Bolts for 
attaching included. Post is not included. 
Five weeks required for delivery. 


“31° 


$31.00 complete with one sign and two name 
plates (Shipped Express Charges Collect, F.O.B. 
Clinton, Massachusetts) 


Photo courtesy of Dorothy Booty, Wilmette, Illinois 


1 NEW CLUB WITH A NEW ROAD SIGN 


Members of the Kiwanis Club of New Trier Township, 
Illinois wasted no time in erecting Kiwanis road signs and 
the officers proudly pose in front of one of them. They are 
(left to right) Burton Gale, secretary of the New Trier 
club: Paul Kashian, president of the New Trier club; Nor- 
man Tracy, past president of the Rogers Park club 
(sponsor), and Cole Walther, treasurer of the New Trier 


club 


Clubs, new and old, find spring an ideal time to install 
new road signs at new locations and to replace signs that 


have been damaged or defaced 


Send orders to PKIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 
520 North Michigan Avenue 


Chicago 11, Hlinois 
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BEHIND THE BY-LINES 








M.. WHAT A NICELY organized family there on the front 
cover. No stragglers. No non-smilers. Everyone cheerfully doing his 
part. Their unity reminds us of an army clean-up detail. (Order 
of the Day: Any man found in barracks after departure of detail 
will be given extra duty!) Even their facial expressions are 
uniform. (They’re uni- 
form in the army, too— 
all, somber.) And note 
the aura of confidence 
about them! We’ll 
wager they have every 
garden tool they will 
need and won't have to 
make a single trip back 
to the garage. Oh, we’ve 
no fears for this family; 
but we wonder whether 
our readers have ever 
known one like it. 





H. Armstrong Roberts photo 


Just FOR A LARK, let’s imagine what this family’s attitude toward 
gardening really is. To begin with, Dad’s always grumbling be- 
cause he wants a power mower and can’t afford one. The other men 
in the neighborhood who cut grass Friday evening do have power 
mowers, and this, he believes, accounts for the added little zip 

they have the next morning on the golf course. Mother, like 

all women, admires flowers but doesn’t care much about planting 
them; she thinks Dad should do all the outside work, but his 
outdoor interests around the house are restricted to automobile 
upkeep, chipping in the back yard, and activities ’round the 
barbecue pit. He says it’s high time that Junior took over the 
outdoor chores, but Junior has an autographed picture of Al Kaline 
and wants to be a big-league baseball player. For that reason 
he doesn’t like to spend too many minutes off the playing field. 
That leaves little brother and sister, and all they seem to care 
about at the moment is watching an assortment of people on the 
television screen. Nevertheless, on the day the photographer 
arrived, everyone had a garden tool and a smile. 


Tue ratuer of our cover family (as we imagine him to be when the 
photographer isn’t around) joins Mark Twain in his indifference to 
working in the yard. Once Twain visited his next-door neighbor 
and asked to borrow a book. “Certainly,” said the neighbor, “but we 
have a little house rule: All borrowed books must be read right 
here.” A few days later the neighbor came over and asked Twain if 
he could borrow his lawn mower. “Of course,” said the author, 
“but it’s got to be used right here. Little rule of the house, 

you know.” 





No one can bENy that our cover picture implies spring, and thus it 


ought to look pretty good to all those who like to escape 

winter’s rigors and seek the warmer climes. We can count many 
such people among our readers. The other day, for instance, we 
learned that each year during January, February, and March the 
Kiwanis Club of St. Petersburg, Florida hosts nearly 600 Kiwanians 
from points north. Looking over a recent list of visitors to 

this club, we find names from such Brrr! places as upper New York 
and Michigan, Manitoba, Ontario, and Montana. Instead of the 
regular attendance “make-up” slips, visitors to the St. Petersburg 


club get six-by-nine-inch postcards with scenes of “The Sunshine | 


City’s” Million Dollar Pier, Sunshine (see BY-LINES page 2) 
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ERE, go 


GOING? 


KIWAN/S 


/nternational 


CONVENTION 
Atlantic City, N.d. 


(via New York, Newark 
or Philadelphia) 


June 23-27 


“a 


on United. Best way to travel— 
fast and comfortable. Best 
way to arrive—relaxed and 
ready. Best way to return 
—leave later. have more time 
(and fun) at the convention. 
United links 80 cities coast to 
coast... offers schedules 
around the clock and fares that 
go easy on the budget — 
including an economical 
half-fare family plan (United 
believes husbands like to 

take their wives along to 
conventions). For information 
and reservations, call United 
or an authorized travel 

agent. When you go, 
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Enough coverage 
is important! 





NEW YORK LIFES 
EMPLOYEE 
PROTECTION PLAN 


designed for firms 
with 5 or more employees 


++-gives employer 
and employee 
these modern 
3-way benefits: 


Life Insurance 
Payable at death to beneficiary. Acci- 
dental death benefit optional. 


Weekly Indemnity Benefit 
Payable for total disability due to non- 
occupational accident or sickness. Differ- 
ent amounts and benefit periods available. 


Medical Care Benefits 


To help meet hospital, medical and sur- 
gical expenses due to non-occupational 
accident or sickness. Several benefit sched- 
ules available for insured employees and 
their dependents 


Ask your New York Life agent for in- 
formation now, or write to address below. 


Individual policies or a group contract 
may be available, depending upon number 
of employees and applicable state law 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


A Mutual Company @ylie Founded in 1845 


The New York Life Agent in 
Your Community is a Good Man to Know 








BY-LINES (From page 1) 


Skyway, and sandy beaches. As if it isn’t hard enough on the fellows 
back home, just knowing that their fellow Kiwanian is lying on a beach 
while they’re bundling for ten-below-zero weather, they have to see a 
picture of the beach. 


r 

[Hen rHere are those who leave 
higher temperatures for lower (on 
purpose!) during winter. One of 
these, Kiwanian Arthur Merrill, 
dropped in at the General Office a 
few weeks ago and told of leaving his 
home in Taos, New Mexico for a 
lengthy trip through Canada—in Jan- 
uary and February! Another is the 
gentleman shown here on skis, Past 
Governor Frank E. Boyd of the 
Alabama District, who last February 
visited Sun Valley, in the Laurentian 
Mountains north of Montreal. In a note 
Frank says, “The temperature is 15 
degrees below, so I’m headed down 
the slope towards Alabama.” 





We've seen rnrormep that squirrels 

in Philadelphia are having a rather easy time of life these days. They can 
get all the peanuts they want from guards in the city parks; the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals is the supplier. We wonder whether 
Senator Soaper would approve of the Society’s gesture. He recently had 
this to say about the condition of the American people: “No wonder our 
nation is getting soft. Now you can get $64,000 just for knowing something 
about Shakespeare. In our pioneer days you had to guess the number of 
beans in a five-gallon jar, and then you only got five bucks in merchandise.” 
Our immediate reaction to the Senator’s expression is this: We hope that 
the article “What About This Man Shakespeare?” (see page 34) will con- 
tribute in some way, however small, toward the efforts of any of our readers 
to win $64,000. 


Aone THe SHAKESPEARE VEIN, Publicity Chairman Jack Williams, Jr. of the 
Kiwanis Club of Waycross, Georgia tells us that members of his club are 
particularly interested in the rising career of a young actor named Pernell 
Roberts. After drawing critics’ plaudits last summer while appearing in 
three dramas at the American Stratford Shakespeare Theatre in Stratford, 
Connecticut, Roberts recently played opposite Nina Foch as Petruchio in 
the Broadway run of “The Taming of the Shrew.” The reason for Waycross 
Kiwanians’ particular interest in Roberts’ doings is that his first public 
appearance on the stage was in one of their minstrel shows. 


Besiwes SHAKESPEARE’S birthday April 23, there are a few other important 
dates noted on our all-purpose calendar for April (National Ladder Month). 
April Fool’s Day launches National Laugh Week, and for those who would 
rather eat than play jokes and laugh, there are International Buttermilk 
Bread for Flavor Week (April 21-27) and Honey for Breakfast Week (April 
21-28). The only dangerous conflict in April comes during the time between 
the 6th and the 13th, when those who fall in with the spirit of Let’s All 
Play Ball Week will have to refrain from cheers, yells and arguments 
with umpires, since National Noise Abatement Week will be observed at 
the same time. 


Tue new prector of safety for the Kiwanis Club of El Centro, California 
is Dr. Bob Westcott, who escaped unhurt in an aerial forced landing and 
an automobile accident before breaking an arm when his “dune buggy” 
overturned. (A dune buggy is a cut-down car with split rims, wide tires, 
and weight displaced in the rear. It’s driven on sand dunes.) Doc, who 
was born on the 13th day of January and was graduated from medical school 
on Friday the 13th, says: “Since most accidents happen in the home, it’s 
safer to spend as little time there as possible.” S.A.M. 
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lay Sale Ww ith 


“MUA. 


Chiid 
resistant construction and competitive prices 


protection, functional design, rust- 
are the reasons to consider rugged Recrea- 
tion equipment as the standard for your 
playground facilities! Look to the RECREA- 
TION line for LEADERSHIP in playground 


equipment 





ld ta eicled feltl. is) 


LAND SLIDE 


6 ie eee ee eee 


- 


SWING 
SETS 


LAY 


SEE-SAW 


MERRY-GO-ROUNDS are available in 
round or hexagonal style—open or closed 
and will carry 40 children safely. 

THE LAND SLIDE will withstand hard play 
for yeors because of its heavy-duty chute, 
rails and 


type 


structural steel supports, guard 


ladders 

SWING SETS features oilless bearings, flex- 
ible rubber seat belts for safety, and safely- 
adequate swing separation 
RECREATION’S SEE-SAW features Douglas 


Fir planks clamped to notched fulerums 


Write for your free copy of the 

Recreation catalog which shows 

the complete line of playground, 

swimming pool and basketball 
equipment 


RECREATION EQUIPMENT CORP. 


Dept. K.3> 06724 -W. Oth St. . Andersen, ind. 
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LETTERS 


. Regarding the photo-quiz “Fit the 
Shoe to the Sport” on page 25 of the 
February issue, there are a few little 
errors that I'd like to correct. 

According to the answers on page 47, 
the shoe sole in picture number two is 
a rubber overshoe with steel spikes 
used in golf on wet days, and picture 
number nine is rubber overshoes with 
rubber lugs used for the same purpose. 
These pictures are reversed. Number 
two has the rubber lugs and number 
nine has the steel spikes. 

The answers say that picture num- 
ber one is a Little League baseball shoe 


and number four is a major-league 
baseball shoe. But the same shoe is 
shown in both pictures. The stains 


from the dye used on the uppers can 
be seen in identical patterns along the 
edge of the sole in both pictures. The 
shoe used in Little League baseball is 
a moulded rubber shoe with rubber 
spikes, similar to baseball spikes, 
moulded on the sole. 

John T. McDonough 

Past President 

Kiwanis Club of Santa Ana, California 


Who Should Pray? 

Regarding the question about in- 
vocations in February’s “Club Clinic,” 
it disturbs me no end when Kiwanians 

or others—think that public prayer 
is an exclusive domain of clergymen! 

“Club Clinic’s” answer is good, but 
I would revise the last statement of that 
answer to read: “Or better still, why 
not call on various members of your 
club to give the invocation even 
your clergy members are present?” 

Is the Committee on the Support of 
Churches and Their Spiritual Aims 
looking for a _ project? How about 
teaching some of the men to give an 
invocation? It might open up a great 
new field of spiritual power. 


Rev. Walter -_M. Theobald 
Secretary, Kiwanis Club of 
Clinton, Illinois 


The International Committee on Sup- 
port of Churches in Their Spiritual 
Aims agrees, and, in its 1957 program, 
recommends that laymen also give in- 
vocations. —THE EDITORS 


The Objectives 
I just received my February Ki- 


if | 


| I 
PROFIT 


wanis magazine, and find it very infor- | 
mative plus helpful in many respects as | 


usual—if only one gives it the thought 
it deserves. 

What a peaceful world we could en- 
joy if all the United Nations’ represen- 
tatives would truly observe’ and 
promote our “Kiwanis International Ob- 
jectives.” 

My two dollar check is enclosed. 
Please forward to me 100 folders of 
Kiwanis International Objectives for 
my personal use in helping to bring | 


‘ 
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100% 


PROFIT PLAN 


USED SUCCESSFULLY 
BY HUNDREDS OF 
KIWANIS CLUBS! 


PACKER'S 


Charm Soap 
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(harm Soap 







ot Foe ok. 
PLAN 
Livy 


Famous Charm Soap has already proved its 
value as a fund raiser for hundreds of Ki- 
wanis Clubs. This pleasantly scented, fine 
quality soap contains hexachlorophene to 
guard against odors—users like it imme- 
diately and add to your club’s profits through 
continuous reorders. Here’s how it works: 

Your Club Sells Each Box For. $1.00 

EE 

FOR A PROFIT OF 100%!........... .50 
For Complete Information and FREE Sample, 
Mail Coupon, Today! 


Packers Tar Soap, inc., Dept. KS, Mystic, Conn. 


GENTLEMEN: Please send information on Packer's 
Carousel Soap, Charm Gift Boxes and Charm Soap 
Profit Pian, including sample box of Charm Soap, 
for examination by our project committee. 


Kiwanis Club of...... 
Address....... . 
ee Oe ee ctictnititnriiciennes ‘ sicaasibaedlateitianiciiail 


Attention of ements ” . — 
(Please Print) (Person to whom soap is to be sent) 
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about God’s richest blessing. I have 
enjoyed Kiwanis for nearly 35 years 
and will be 83 years young next Oc- 
tober 17. Keep up the good work al- 
ways, and God will bless you for it. 
Frederick Brack 
Member, Kiwanis Club of 


Norwalk, Connecticut 


In Acknowledgment 
. I want to convey my sincerest 

thanks to all the members of Kiwanis 
International for their kindness to me 
and mine, and their generous gifts and 
remembrances in memory of Walt. 

Walt lived and loved Kiwanis, and I 
have many wonderful memories to 
comfort me along life’s way. 

Ina J. Foraker 

Harvey, Illinois 
who was chairman 
Committee on 


J. Walter Foraker, 
of the International 


Permanent Home Office for three years, 


died suddenly in his Harvey home last 
January 13. —THE EDITORS 


Engineer Shortage? 

.. . The article “America Is Losing the 
‘Brains Olympics’” in the March 1957 
issue of The Kiwanis Magazine is one 
of many such articles appearing the last 
few years in various. publications. 
There is just enough truth in this article 
to make it sensational. 

Actually there is no shortage of en- 
gineers except in the electronics field, 
and with an end to large scale expend- 
itures for armaments, engineers could 


be secured for five cents a dozen, as 
in the °30’s. And high school students 
know this. Don’t underestimate the 
knowledge of present day high school 
seniors. 

It is true that starting engineer's 
wages are four times what they were 
30 years ago, but considering the in- 
creased cost of living, the average 
salary of the engineers today buys 
about the same as it did in 1930. Other 
professions pay much more in propor- 
tion and the engineer is not treated any 
better than he was in the ’30’s. 

Actually, there is a shortage of young 
graduate engineers but not of engineers 
with experience. Most organizations 
want to exploit the young fellows. They 
don’t want the older men. The writer 
is a middle-aged engineer and he has 
applied for engineering positions at 
various times. The answer has always 
been the same: “We want the young 
men.” 

So the actual shortage of engineers 
is mostly imaginary. 

B. E. Ellsworth 
North Platte, Nebraska 


Space limitations prevented the writer 
from covering every aspect of the engi- 
neer-shortage problem. Engineer Ells- 
worth is correct in saying that the 
primary demand today is for young 
engineering graduates. A number of 
authorities have suggested that more 
efficient use be made of the existing 
supply of older engineers. 

—THE EDITORS 





FREE cor 


YOUR NEXT 
PROGRAM 


Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corpo- 
ration makes available for your 
viewing pleasure two half-hour 
films that dramatize the. impor- 
tance of steel FOR YOU. 


SEE 
“BIG SAUL” 
with 
PRESTON 
FOSTER 


It tells the quietly 
powerful story of a 
steel worker, and dem- 
onstrates the impor- 
\ tance of the human ele- 
) ment in the making of 
fine steel. 


SEE 
“SHINING 
HEART”’ 
with 
DONALD 
woobps 


It takes you through a 
pharmaceutical plant, 
a candy factory, a 
newspaper, and other 
interesting locations to 
see how stainless steel 
serves ail the nation. 


Write for folder describing all 20 A.L. movies 


SAL AtLEGHENY LUDLUM STEEL CORP, 
OLIVER BUILDING, PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 








Join your fellow club members who are 


flying EASTERN t to ote CONVENTION! 











who are flying Eastern Air Lines to the 
big convention in Atlantic City, June 23-27! 
Eastern serves this world-famous conven- 
tion city and 119 other communities with 
the world’s most advanced airliners! 
Eastern’s fast, frequent flights to Atlantic 
City can cut hours from your travel time! 
So don’t delay—call the local Eastern office 


| are now to join the many Kiwanians 








today, for your convention reservations! 
Top off the convention with a “Happy 
Holidays” low-cost luxury vacation in 
Bermuda, Puerto Rico, Miami Beach, New 
York or New England! For full details and 
free, colorful “Happy Holidays” folder, con- 
tact your local Eastern ticket office or write: 
Convention Dept., Eastern Air Lines, 10 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 


JF ju4TH) CONFIDENCE 


EASTERN unes 








29 YEARS OF DEPENDABLE AIR TRANSPORTATION 
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News especially 
for club officers 











AIWAMS ROUNDUP 


LAST-MINUTE ORGANIZATION NEWS FOR KIWANIANS EVERYWHERE 





News of interest 
to all Kiwanians 














INTERNATIONAL BOARD REPORTS ON MIDWINTER MEETING 


AMONG MATTERS discussed at the Inter- 
national Board of Trustees’ midwinter 
meeting, held February 22-23 in Wash- 
ington, D.C.. were the following ac- 
tions and recommendations 

Attendance Rules Voted that no 
change be made in present attendance 
rule and that a letter explaining the 
Board's position be sent to club presi- 
dent 

Priviledged Membership Voted to ask 
that clubs be urged to review their 
privileged membership in the hope that 
some might be returned to active mem- 
bership 

Farm/City Week Voted to approve 
the request by the National Farm City 
Week Committee that Kiwanis Interna- 





Birthdays These clubs celebrate an- 
niversary dates from April 15 to May 
lo 


ais Indiana, April 17 
{ith Minneapolis, Minnesota, April 18 

Scranton, Pennsylvania, April 18 
Kenosha, Wisconsin, April 25 
Boston, Massachusetts, Moy 7 
Lowell, Massachusetts, Moy 3 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania, Moy 4 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, May 8 
Phoenix, Arizona, May 15 


35 Barbourville, Kentucky, Apri! 18 
oth Irvine-Ravenna, Kentucky, April 19 
Livingston, Montana, Apri! 19 
Newton, lowa, April! 19 
Rediands, California, Apri! 19 
Colfax, Washington, Apri! 20 
Waukesha, Wisconsin, Apri! 20 
Egg Harbor City, New Jersey, 
April 25 
Elkhorn, Wisconsin, April 25 
Pembroke, Ontario, Canada, April 25 
Walla Walla, Washington, Apri! 25 
Framingham, Massachusetts, Apri! 27 
Fort Myers, Florida, Apri! 28 
Glendale, California, Apri! 28 
Grove City, Pennsylvania, Apri! 29 
Elizabeth City, North Carolina, Moy 7 
Tarentum, Pennsylvania, May 2 
Santa Monica, California, Moy 8 
Troy, Alabama, May 8 
Chillicothe, Ohio, May 9 
Pleasantville, New Jersey, Moy 9 
Brookings, South Dakota, Moy 10 
Harrisonburg, Virginia, Moy 10 


a Detroit, Michigan, April 21 
3th Kellogg, Idaho, Apri! 27 

Geneva, Ohio, Apri! 28 

Cornwall, Ontario, Canada, Moy § 

Altadena, California, Moy 6 

Elk City, Oklahoma, May 6 

Laconia, New Hampshire, May 9 


sia + 
»)! th Eikton, Maryland, April! 27 
ce 


Jasper, Texas, Moy 12 











tional continue as coordinating agency 
for the Week in 1957. (The National 
Farm City Week Committee also met 
in Washington during February, and 
elected Glenn W. Sample as its new 
chairman. Sample is director of infor- 
mation and public relations for the 
Indiana Farm Bureau. In addition, the 
committee increased the number of 
vice-presidents to two and the number 
of regions from 6 to 14. The new vice- 
presidents are: Roy Battles, assistant to 
the Master, National Grange, who will 
represent farms; and John McCarty, 
Consultant on plant-community rela- 
tions, General Electric, who will speak 
for industry.) 

Kiwanis Foundation Funds Recom- 
mended that the Trustees of the Ki- 
wanis Foundation award accumulated 
revenue to Circle K International for 
use in support of the Circle K project 
on foreign student exchange. 

Circle K Districts Voted to approve 
the establishment of a Circle K district 
organization when application is made 
jointly by the affiliated Circle K clubs 
and by one or more Kiwanis district 
boards, provided that: 1) The Kiwanis 
district board or boards assert that they 
have reviewed financial and organiza- 
tional responsibilities to be accrued by 
them and by Circle K members upon the 
establishment of a Circle K district. 2) 
The Kiwanis district board or boards 


agree to accept the responsibility for 
proper functioning of the Circle K or- 
ganization, and agree to sponsor and 
supervise its meetings. 3) The Kiwanis 
district officers agree to select a district 
chairman who will serve as the co- 
ordinator of the Circle K district and 
willingly give the time and attention 
needed to maintain and strengthen the 
Circle K movement in the district. 

Kiwanis International Convention— 
1960 Voted to accept the invitation by 
the Miami, Florida club for location of 
the 1960 International convention in 
Miami. 

Key Club Convention—1958 Ap- 
proved site and dates of the 1958 Key 
Club International convention—Chi- 
cago, July 6. 

Redistricting Voted that the Board 
Committee on Organization Structure 
study the matter of redistricting, and 
if advisable, prepare a bulletin to dis- 
trict governors on the subject. 

Motion Picture Code Voted that in- 
quiry be made by the International 
Committee on Public and Business 
Affairs US into the effectiveness of the 
code governing content of motion pic- 
tures. 

Senior Citizens Voted that a per- 
manent International Committee on 
Senior Citizens not be formed, and that 
such activities remain with the Com- 
mittee on Public and Business Affairs. 








At a rollicking meeting held by the Conshohocken, Pennsylvania club for Interna- 


tional President Reed C. 


four parts (see above). Said President 


Reed: “After all this, I should re-tire! 


Culp, the club presented him with a weighty gift in 


” 
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SOUTHEASTERN CLUBS 
TO HELP AIR FORCE PRESENT 
EDUCATIONAL EXHIBIT 
KIWANIS cLuBS in 54 southeastern US 
cities have answered an appeal from the 
US Air Force and Kiwanis Interna- 
tional to assist the Air Force in its new 
program, aimed at rejuvenating scien- 
tific interest among the nation’s youth. 
The Air Force calls its program “Air 
Age Education Tour,” and is sending it 
into seven southeastern states. 

The tour, to consist primarily of an 
exhibit of Air Force equipment, models, 


and charts, will be shown during April | 


and May throughout Tennessee, Geor- 
gia, Alabama, Mississippi, Florida, 
North Carolina, and South Carolina. 
Each Kiwanis club on the tour’s sched- 
ule has agreed to participate as tour 
coordinator in its town by arranging 
for exhibit space at high schools, secur- 
ing advance publicity, etc. 
Commenting on the club’s rapid re- 
sponse to their appeal, an Air Force 
administrator has said: “Never have I 


seen such complete cooperation with a 


program of this kind.” 








HELLMANN SWORN IN 
Taking his oath as Secretary of the State 





Maple Leaf Vacationers enjoy the picturesque charm of Montreal 


Your chance to visit 


ROMANTIC FRENCH CANADA 





Make your trip to the convention an exciting vacation tour—through 

Canada! You'll enjoy every fun-filled minute—whether you travel 
through the scenic western provinces on Canadian National’s famous 
| Super Continental—or by way of Chicago, through bustling Toronto, 
| 
| 


gay Montreal and historic Quebec. 


For complete information on CNR’s 
many Maple Leaf Vacations in Eastern 
Canada, see your travel agent or write 
to CNR office nearest you. Offices in 
principal Canadian and U.S. cities. 


are 





of Maryland is Past International Presi- | 


dent Claude B. Hellmann (right). Gov. 
ernor T. R. McKeldin administers it. 





FREEDOMS FOUNDATION AWARDS 
ARRIVE IN A BUNCH 


Kiwanis International, which has won 
more Freedoms Foundation Awards 
than any other service organization, 
stood in the lime-light again this year 
in a special ceremony honoring George 
Washington’s birthday at the Founda- 
tion’s national headquarters in Valley 
Forge, Pennsylvania. 

Kiwanis International received a dis- 
tinguished service award for its 1956 
program. In addition, a Kiwanis dis- 
trict, a Kiwanis youth organization, and 
a Kiwanis International committee 
chairman won George Washington 

(see KIWANIS ROUNDUP page 8) 
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Pecan Pete sez: 


ecans 








opular 


and can be sold with 


ractically no effort’ 





rofits 


These fancy, mam- 
moth pecan halves are 
packed in 1 Ib. cello- 
phane bags — attrac- 
tive to look at, deli- 
cious to eat, and easy 
to sell. Let us teil you 


how your club can 
make a handsome 
profit on this fund 


raising program. 


ORANGEBURG PECAN COMPANY 


Orangeburg, South Carolina 


> ([ANADIAN 
5 NATIONAL | 


a RAILWAYS 








PATENTS 


Kiwanian Wm. H. Pattison, 7240 
Wisconsin Ave,, Washington 14, D.C. 
Practice U. S. Courts and Patent 


Office. 
























iful... 
ee x MOVIES 
x SLIDES 


cOLOR *« STEREOS 


WORLD'S LARGEST SELECTION 


WILD LIFE « TRAVEL + ADVENTURE + NATIONAL PARKS 
FLORIDA + ALASKA + HAWAII + FOREIGN + NOVELTIES 


HFREE CATALOGS — Specify Movies * Slides * Stereos 
COLONIAL PRODUCTIONS, 835.2 Swarthmore. 


People 60 to 80 
WOULD YOU LIKE US 
TO SEND YOU... 


. complete information about 
how you can still apply for a 
$1000 life insurance policy to help 
take care of final expenses without 
burdening your family? 

You can handle the entire 


















transaction by mail with OLD 


AMERICAN of KANSAS CITY. 


| No obligation of any kind. No one 


will call on you! 

Write today for free informa- 
tion. Simply mail postcard or let- 
ter (giving age) to Old American 
Ins. Co., 1 West 9th, Dept. L424M, 
Kansas City, Mo. 








YOUR SERVICE CLUB CAN 
DOUBLE ITS INCOME 


FORD GUM 
MACHINES 


Let us show you how to get your 
expansion campaign under way 





Write today for full information. 


GUM AND MACHINE CO., Inc. - Akron, N. Y. 


Ford Gum and Machine (Canada), Ltd., 
4 Glen Robert Dr., Toronto 16, Ontario 





Direct Canadian Inquiries to: 





High Grade Distributorship or other such opportunity in 
Box 781—Augusta, Michigan. 


Wanted by Kiwanian Sales Monager: 
Western Michigan area. References furnished. Write P.O. 














EAT ANYTHING 
WITH FALSE TEETH 


If you have trouble with plates that 
slip, rock and cause sore gums ~ try 
Brimms Plasti-Liner. One applica- 
tion makes plates fit saugly without 
powder or paste, because Brimms 
Plasti- Liner hardens permanently to 
your plate. It relines and refits loose 
plates in a way no powder or paste can do. No need 
to pass up your favorite foods. With plates held 
firmly by Plasti-Liner, YOU CAN EAT ANYTHING! 
Simply lay soft scrip of Plasti-Liner on troublesome 
upper or lower. Bice and it molds perfectly. Easy 
to use, tasteless, odorless, harmless to you and your 
plates. Removable as directed. Meaer beck guaran- 
cee. At your drug counter. Only $1.50. Plasti-Liner 
Inc., Dept. V;1075 Main Sc., Buffalo 9, N. Y. 


BRIMMS PLASTI-LINER 
THE PERMANENT DENTURE RELINER 


FOLDING 
BANQUET 
TABLES 





Direct Prices & 
Discounts to 
Clubs, Churches, 
| Lodges, Schools and 
All Organizations 


COMPLETE CATALOG 
ON REQUEST 





MONROE TRUCKS 





HUNDRED ee For handling and 
& 7 storing folding 

by . tables and chairs. 

re) 3 IDEAS . The easy, modern 
way. Choice of mod- 
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>» The Georgia District, for its youth 
panel forums, which, said the Founda- 
medals. They were: 

tion, have helped to bring “better un- 
derstanding of the American way of 
life.” (See The Kiwanis Magazine, 
September 1956, Page 33.) 

» Key Club International, for its high 
school service program of 1956. The 


theme of that program was “Prove 
Brotherhood.” 

| » Wayne Guthrie, chairman of the 
International Committee on Program 


and Music, for his address, “Accentuate 
the Positive,” which was given through- 
out the US 75 times during the period 
covered by the award. In his address, 
Chairman Wayne asked that the posi- 
tive values of democracy rather than 
the negative aspects of Communism be 
emphasized in teaching citizenship to 
youth. 





ACTIVITY KITS AVAILABLE 

KITS GIVING DETAILS on “An American 
Bookshelf” (a new Kiwanis Major Em- 
phasis Program for 1957) and National 
Radio Week have been prepared and 
can be obtained by writing to the Gen- 
eral Office. 

The Bookshelf, which is composed of 
prominent works of American litera- 
ture, can be sent overseas by Kiwanis 
clubs as an international relations ges- 
ture. 

National Radio Week is observed 
May 5-11. Last year, 500 clubs honored 
local radio stations during that period. 

Both kits offer suggestions and full 
information relevant to Kiwanis par- 
ticipation. 





NEW KIWANIS DIRECTORY 

OFF THE PRESS 

Tue 1957 Kiwanis International Di- 
rectory, which contains meeting in- 
formation of every Kiwanis club, has 
been released and is available to in- 
dividual members at one dollar per 
copy. Included also in the directory are 
names and addresses of all Interna- 
tional and district officers, as well as 
club presidents and secretaries. A di- 
rectory of hotels where Kiwanis clubs 
meet is attached. 





The Seattle club says that its most tele- 


vised member is Dr. Howard Hall, an 
optometrist, who appeared on network 
television three times in five weeks. 
Kiwanian Hall’s growing fame is derived 
from his detective work with unusual 
glasses: He is able to describe per- 
sonal characteristics of their owners. 
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BUOYANT BRIEFS 

AMONG NEW MEMBERS at induction cere- 
monies in Marion, Virginia, Kiwanians 
found sons of three past presidents as 
well as an offspring of the current pres- 
ident. Kiwanians also welcomed the 
brother of one member and the son of 
another into their club. 


Suicinc the president’s cake in Nanti- 
coke, Pennsylvania were Past President 
William Jenkins and his son, Past Pres- 
ident David Jenkins. David’s son Billy 
is now treasurer of the Nanticoke High 
School Key Club. 


Gary Trout, president of the Mount 
Pleasant High School Key Club, Sche- 


nectady, New York, has been named 
to the tenth annual National High 
School All-American football team. 
Gary, a straight “A” student, was 


selected from 2555 seniors nominated 
by sportswriters. More than 26 colleges 
and universities already have bid for 
his athletic prowess. On the day he 
received the All-American rating, he 





the invisible rabbit, missed the 


Harvey, 
meeting of the Milwaukee club at which 
he and Edward Everett Horton were in- 


stalled as honorary members. But for- 
tunately, Horton, who was appearing in 
the Mary Chase comedy “Harvey,” did not. 





KIWANIANS IN THE NEWS 


> Armando A. Kaizzi (Milford, 
Massachusetts): Named one of 
12 winners of the National Asso- 
ciation of Food Chains annual 
Good Citizenship Award for 1956. 
> James B. Morison (Detroit- 
Redford, Detroit, Michigan): 
Elected president of the Michigan 
Society of Architects for 1957. 

> Donald L. Guerin (Lakeshore- 
Rochester, Rochester New York): 
Named president of the Ameri- 
can Power Boat Association. 











was also named to the team sponsored 
by the professional educational weekly, 
Scholastic Magazine. 


AT THE THIRD ANNUAL “Salute to New 
Presidents’ Day,” South Side Kiwani- 
ans in St. Louis doffed their hats to 23 
new presidents of local Kiwanis clubs. 


INTO THE BUTTONHOLE of each retiring 
president of the Clermont, Florida 
club goes the same past president’s pin. 
John Lochner, the club’s oldest living 


past president, was the first to pass the | 


pin along 30 years ago. 


LAST MONTH, the Kiwanis Congressional 
Dinner in Washington honored Kiwan- 
ians on the US political scene (see page 
30). And in Hoosierland, Kiwanians of 
the Indianapolis club keynoted the 
Washington dinner with a_ luncheon 
honoring Kiwanians in the Indiana 
legislature. 





HARRY KARR SENDS THANKS 

AFTER two recent operations, Past In- 
ternational President Harry E. Karr 
(1921-22), has recovered his health 
and returned, to his law office. He 
writes that he received a great many 
letters from Kiwanis friends during his 
illness, and extends his appreciation to 
those he is unable to thank in person. 





NEW CLUB HONOR ROLL 
Kiwanis clubs built between January 23 and this issue’s presstime. 


NEW CLUB SPONSOR 
Re eee ee ee mee mT ee ren ne Sarasota, Florida 
Se GE, Os coins ddan cdsoVesekacen’s Cocoa and Cocoa Beach, Florida 
Calumet City, Illinois..... Homewood-Flossmoor, Lansing, Riverdale-Dolton, and 

Roseland, Illinois 
ee RS 86 o . aouaecidnkes dike eed vee eeaeen Arcata, California 
ct cab een needa ates eenaned Fayetteville, North Carolina 
Ce, ND Nc waccnccetenehenwhens Mitchell, South Dakota 
The Northern Lights, Baden, Pennsylvania....Lower Beaver Valley, Pennsylvania 
ee SN, Ce rive kectecdeke seekeskennaneeus Marietta, Georgia 
Attapulgus, Georgia................ Bainbridge, Cairo, and Thomasville, Georgia 


Thames Valley, London, Ontario. . 
South Fulton County, 
The Azalea City, Palatka, 
Fairfield City, 


Lineville, 
Mounds, 
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GeOrgia. ...csscce 
Florida........ 
| REE eee ee 
ee Ce os cicccd menneemmedas 
Alabama......... Alexander City, Columbiana, gnd Sylacauga, Alabama 
Anderson, Indiana............. 
Se eae ee ee en eee 


Doz eicnitcs wil arts ae San Rafael, 


A ey ee gee, London, Ontario 


Hiewsnnes Airport Area, Atlanta, Georgia 
ta ible oiler te wrens a ee an careae Palatka, Florida 
leak slates Lindenwald, Hamilton, Ohio 


California 


Eee eee ete ys: Anderson, Indiana 
*, Spirit Lake, Iowa 
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WANT A LOW COST 
FLORIDA HOMESITE? 


NOW you can purchasé lots at 


ST. AUGUSTINE 


SOUTH 


EAST FLORIDA'S GREAT NEW 
WATERFRONT COMMUNITY 


FOR THE FULL PRICE OF 


300 


u. 25 oun" a MONTH 


BY SUBSCRIBING TO 


SUTRILE 


MAGATIWNE SOUTHECN tiviaG 
No Less =. 2, No More 
Than 5 Lots To a Purchaser 


ALL LOTS SAME PRICE 


Sunrise brings you things you want to know 
about the South . . . opportunities for business 
or retirement in the Sunshine 
State. This colorful publication 
is dedicated to help Florida 
grow, and with this purpose in 
mind THIS GREAT OFFER IS 
BEING MADE. Prepare now to 
own your own home in this 
beautiful tropical setting. St. 
Augustine South, on Florida’s East Coast High- 
way No. 1 and the Intracoastal Waterway 
Connection, is only 3 miles from the center of 
the historical city of St. Au- 
gustine, where you have a 
fine shopping center, schools, 
movies, banks, churches, and 
transportation. There are re- 
creational facilities galore in 
and around St. Augustine, with 
its refreshing ocean bathing, every type of 
boating and fishing. There is NO State Income 
Tax here, and residents are granted a $5,000 
tax exemption on their homes. So Live Longer 
better ta Florida. 


OVER 2 MILES OF WATERFRONT 
RESERVED FOR RESIDENTS 
e@ MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 
@ EXCHANGE PRIVILEGE 
@ FREE DEED eo FREE TITLE POLICY 


REFERENCES: Any Bank 






PER 
LOT 

















Florida State Chamber of Commerce 
Jacksonville, Florida } 

St. Augustine Chamber of Commerce | 
_— 


| 
| 
} 
| St. Augustine, Florida 





MAIL COUPON TODAY FOR COMPLETE 
DETAILS ABOUT THIS GREAT OFFER 


Subscription Department | 

Sunrise Magazine 
| St. Petersburg, Florida 
| Please send me descriptive folder ex- | 
| plaining this offer. This is only an inquiry | 
| and does not obligate me in any way. | 
| | 
1 ! 
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REDUCE FATIGUE . . 


TAKE STROKES OFF 
YOUR SCORE! 


WALT THE WEIGHT 
OF REGULAR 
GOLF swots 
Waterproof Soles 
Keep Your 
Feet Ory 
















GOLF SHOE 


Worn and Recommended by 


JACK REDMOND 
World Famous Trick - Shot Golfer 











¢ Glove Leather Uppers indicate size and width 

© Leather Insoles BROWN ONLY 

* Foam Rubber Outer Sole | SIZES § TO 12 

* Removable Steel Spikes WIDTHS A,B, ¢,0 

© A Lightweight 11 desired with Arch-Grip 
Travelling Companion Support add $1.00 


‘ wai your oer te: MAC SHOE CO. 


7 WHITNEY AVE., DEPT. 25 NEW MAVEN, CONN. 


3 line RUBBER STAMP 1 


Deluxe 
Cushion Mounted 








PPD. 
Wonderful time saver for 
home and office. 


Your name and address, 


WAIL * @ OT AMP 











ones a. or other wording up to 
or Sa 2%" on each line. 
Aaron, © We specialize in manvu- 





facturing of all types of 
rubber stamps and stamping machines. Write 
vs about your stamp problems. No obligoa- 
tion, of course 


MAIL-0-STAMP 


Box 243 
Glenside, Pa. 











FALSE TEETH 


That Loosen 
Need Not Embarrass 


Many wearers of false teeth have suffered 
real embarrassment because their plate dropped, 
slipped or wobbled at just the wrong time. 
Do not live in fear of this happening to you. 
Just sprinkle a litth FASTEETH, the alkaline 
(non-acid) powder, on your plates. Holds false 
teeth more firmly, so they feel more comfortable. 
Does not sour. Checks “plate odor” (denture 
breath). Get FASTEETH at any drug counter. 
FREE! Write for generous sample to 39 Wall 
St.. Binghamton, N. Y. 


Do You Play GOLF? 


Want te LOWER YOUR SCORE? Want results 
faster’ Then here ie the book (fifth printing) 
for you. The average gotfer, and particularty 
the beginner witt fad thie Beek the very 
thing he hae been tooking for A clear 
simple. easy te-understand text that SHOWS 
you HOW. De net confuse this Book with 
any ether golf or pre's Beok. tt is different 
and stands on its own merit has gone 
threugheout practicaity the entire wertd. GET 
ovr oF THE ove CLASS PLAY GETTER 








aou.r VSEe tT AND YOU WILL SING ITS 
PRAISES Send fer it teday. RESIDENTS OF 
OntO. ADD Ge SALES TAK 

SEND for 

Book Now The Title of Book: 


“FROM 102 TO 82 
IN A MONTH OR TWO" 


Dept. K-4, Springfield, Ohio 








$9 sx 


GOLF SECRETS, 














CLUB CLINIC 








Clubs are invited to send their administrative questions to this columa. Address 
them to Club Clinic, Kiwanis International, 520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


Q. I am secretary of our club. Two of 
our members complain that they do 
not receive The Kiwanis Magazine or 
the district bulletin. What is wrong? 


A. We have checked our records care- 
fully and find that we had not been 
notified that these members were added 
to your club. As each new member is 
received into a club, a membership card 
should be mailed immediately to the 
General Office so that his name may be 
added to the roster of your club and 
placed on the magazine’s list. In your 
district, the mailing list used for the 
district bulletin is secured from the 
printers of the magazine. 

If your predecessor did not give you 
a book of membership cards for report- 
ing additions and deletions, inform the 
General Office. A new book will be 
sent to you. 


Q. Can I deduct, on my income tax 
return, contributions that I have made 
during the year to my club’s activity 
program? 


A. Since a Kiwanis club is not a strictly 
charitable organization, contributions to 
a Kiwanis club cannot be included in 
charitable contributions made by a 
member or others. The reason for this 
is that the Objects of Kiwanis Inter- 
national include public affairs activities, 
which are not of a strictly charitable 
nature. 

Many Kiwanis clubs have _ incor- 
porated charitable funds or founda- 
tions. Such charitable corporations 
can secure tax exemption, so that con- 
tributions made to them may be de- 
ducted by the donors. If your club 
desires to incorporate such a charitable 
foundation, an outline of the procedure 
can be secured by writing to the Gen- 
eral Office. 


Q. About five months ago we elected 
to membership a former member of 
another club. At the time he joined 
our club he had a perfect attendance 
record of eight years and six months. 
He attended every meeting of his old 
club until his membership in our club 
was complete, and has attended every 
meeting of our club since being elected 
to membership. Does he have to attend 
52 of our meetings in order to be en- 
titled to an additional attendance tab? 


A. No. Eligibility for a perfect attend- 
ance tab is based on cormsecutive weekly 
attendance credits for a period of one 
year. The record may be established 


during membership in two or more 
clubs if there is no time lapse between 
resignation from one club and accept- 
ance into another. This member would 
be entitled to his attendance tab one 
year after he became entitled to the 
eight year tab in his previous club. 


Q. We ask all committee chairmen and 
invite all of our members to attend 
our monthly board of directors’ meet- 
ings. Many of our members attend for 
the purpose of making up attendance. 
Sometimes the presence of so many 
non-board members becomes embar- 
rassing when the discipline of mem- 
bers for non-payment of dues or non- 
attendance is discussed. How can this 
situation be handled? 


A. By referring all matters of this type 
to an executive session of the board 
held after the general business has 
been disposed of. When all business of 
general interest has been completed, the 
president should announce that the 
board has appreciated the presence of 
the committee chairmen and interested 
members of the club, but that they will 
now be excused since the board is going 
into executive session. In this way, the 
discussion of disciplinary action against 
members is confined to the officers and 
elected directors. 


Q. I am serving as lieutenant governor. 
One of the clubs in my division will 
not be represented by a delegate at the 
Atlantic City convention. Can I serve 
as delegate for that club? 


A. No. The International Bylaws pro- 
vide that “delegates and their alternates 
shall be active or privileged members 
in good standing of the chartered club 
they represent.” Because of the con- 
tribution you are making as lieutenant 
governor this year, it would be appro- 
priate for your own club to name you 
as one of its two delegates. 


Q. Our club does not like the term 
“underprivileged child,” which it feels 
casts a stigma on children helped by 
the club. Must we use this term for 
the committee that works with the chil- 
dren in this category? 


A. No. The International Board of 
Trustees has adopted the policy of per- 
mitting clubs to designate this commit- 
tee by whatever name it considers best, 
provided that the duties of the commit- 
tee are the same as the duties in the 
Standard Form for Club Bylaws for the 
Committee on Underprivileged Child. 
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+ EDITORIAL 


We don't know 
each other as well 
as we think 


By ARNOLD D. P. HEENEY 


Canadian Ambassador to the United States 


= four years in the United 
States have convinced me that Canadians and 
Americans do not know each other as well as they 
think. This I conclude as I am about to return to 
Canada, after having made so many references to 
our celebrated border that I escaped only because 
my audiences were never the same. 

Every time you make a speech you 
should learn something. Certainly, I have learned 
a number of things about our two countries that 
can, I think, be profitably restated: I have found it 
necessary, for example, to reiterate that Canadians 
do not, and never did, pay taxes to Britain; that 
our association in the Commonwealth is a voluntary 
membership in one of the most helpful clubs the 
world has known. We often wish the United States 
would take out membership. 

Our Commonwealth ties and our 
allegiance to the Queen of Canada confuse many 
Americans who feel that there is a wide difference 
between a “citizen” and a “subject.” Canadians 
are proud of being both. We in the north, along 
with the British, led in the gradual development 
of the modern Commonwealth. We achieved our 
independence by a process of conference and 
evolution. We never did have a revolution like 
yours; we didn’t need to. So our national heroes 
are rather less glamorous than yours, and our 
villains more somber. 

It is not surprising that Americans 
sometimes find it difficult to distinguish between 
Elizabeth, Queen of Canada, and Elizabeth, Queen 
of the United Kingdom. But the Constitutional 
lawyers managed to divide the Crown, and our 
Queen even has a different birthday. 

Our system of government is modeled 
on the British pattern, with an added federal ar- 
rangement that owes much to American experi- 
ence. But you are likely to be mistaken if you 
take it for granted that the daughter at Ottawa is 
exactly like the mother of parliaments at West- 
minster. And you will run an even greater risk 
if you think of the ten Canadian provinces as in 
all respects comparable to the 48 United States. 

Even the undefended boundary that 
Kiwanians hail each year adds to some of our 
difficulties, for your goods move over that border 
so easily that many of your businessmen seem to 
regard Canada as part of your own domestic mar- 
ket. How. otherwise can you explain the frequent 
references in Congress to the importance of Latin 
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American trade—when there is hardly a peep 
from the same sources about your very best 
customer—Canada? 

Our trade is of more value to you 
than all South America put together. You hear 
about agricultural products from Canada threat- 
ening your farmers. Yet last year we imported 
products from you worth $100,000,000 more than 
the produce we sent you. We eat more of your 
beefsteak than you eat of ours. 

We Canadians share your press, your 
magazines, your radio, your books, your movies— 
every single avenue of communication almost as if 
we were within your boundaries. So we are some- 
times inclined to feel that we know you as well as 
you know yourselves. When I came to live in 
Washington I thought I knew the US pretty well. 
I realize now how little I knew and how much I 
still have to learn. 

Your political system, for example, 
is quite different from ours. Yet Canadians are 
constantly weighing American affairs on a 
Canadian scale, not realizing that the results can 
be wrong, sometimes absurdly so. And, as a con- 
sequence, Canadian criticism is frequently very 
wide of the mark. 

Like Americans, Canadians are a 
people who have sprung from many races. We, 
however, have proudly maintained two national 
languages and two main cultures—those derived 
from Britain and France. Much as we like you, we 
are determined not to be submerged in the tidal 
waves of Americanism that could roll so easily 
over our border. In this, Americans, I believe, 
respect our historic position. 

Incidentally, the defense of the un- 
defended boundary has reached out to the air 
waves. Canadian television is now offering the 
lively Pierre Radisson, that young Canadian “son 
of the wild frontier” who was the first to journey 
by land to Hudson Bay. When your children are 
as ready to adopt Pierre as ours have been to 
adopt Davey Crockett, we will really be getting 
somewhere! We share so many other things that 
we should be ready to share our legends, even our 
national myths—and so straighten some of the 
sharp corners where history, as it is taught north 
and south of the border, may clash in fact. 

Since the war more than a million 
new Canadians have arrived from overseas. Our 
welcome to the Hungarian victims of Soviet ruth- 
lessness has not been limited by numbers. At the 
end of February, 15,000 had arrived in Canada. 
This total will be sharply increased when groups 
who have been spending the winter in Holland, 
France, and Britain come to us in the spring. 
Among the early arrivals was the whole faculty of 
forestry of the University of Sopron. They have 
been adopted by the University of British Columbia 
and have settled in a temporary campus that had 
been a loggers’ camp. Engineering students and 
professors have gone in a body to the University 
of Toronto. Opera singers headed for Toronto will 
add to our cultural resources. 

For years we have been losing 
Canadians to the United States and have suffered 
from the heavy drain of young. university 
graduates. That tide is now beginning to turn. We 
are even opening immigration offices in New York 
and Chicago. For we’re aware that Americans— 
when they dig into our country—make good 
Canadians! THE END 
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Who says you 


can’t fight 


City Halli? 


By RICHARD E. GOSSWILLER 


P  agr-wones A NIGHT’s RAIN had 
drenched city lawns, the spring 
morning promised to be a pleasant 
one in Elgin, Illinois. Jessie Gro- 
nowski, wife of a _ confectionery 
manufacturer, peered from the win- 
dow of her two-story white frame 
house overlooking the Fox River 
and decided, with a sudden burst of 
enthusiasm, to take her youngest 
son Robin for a ride in his buggy. 
She hurriedly finished her dusting, 
dressed herself and the boy, and 
arrived as far as the front porch be- 
fore she realized that the ground 
outside was sodden from the night’s 
downpour. At the same moment, it 
struck her sharply—as though for 
the first time—that the Elgin local 
government had never bothered to 
install a sidewalk in her neighbor- 
hood. Annoyed, Jessie Gronowski 
returned to the house. 

Robin missed his buggyride that 
morning, but down at city hall, the 
mayor and commissioners seemed 
to be coasting merrily along on 
theirs. Only a month or so before, 
Mayor Myron H. Lehman had ir- 
revocably declared that the ride 


was, in fact, quite comfortable. 
The occasion was an open forum 


on local government, held by the 
League of Women Voters. Under 
pointed questioning by Kiwanian 
Adolph Bernstein, the mayor ad- 
mitted that he had appointed him- 
self and the city commissioners as 
members of the liquor control com- 
mission and the board of local im- 
provements—adding $2400 to their 
yearly salaries for work that was, at 
best, trivial. 
“Do you think that this was an 
honorable act?” queried Bernstein. 
Agitated, Mayor Lehman replied 
with a statement that was to be re- 
peated often—although not by the 
author of it—in Elgin’s ensuing two 
years. “It was legal,” he cried 
righteously, “but we knew that the 
people wouldn't approve it, so we 
had to go through the back door.” 
Like Jessie Gronowski, Bern- 
stein felt a surge of anger as he 
walked away—although his pique 
was modified somewhat by the 
knowledge that something — even 
then, in February 1953—was being 
done toward securing a better local 
government for his community. 
Something, in fact, that had been 
gathering momentum for years. 
Like many midwest towns, Elgin, 
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with its 47,000 persons, was, and is 
again, a placid place. Located 40 
miles west of Chicago, it is near 
enough to be served by commuter 
trains and far enough to be indus- 
trially autonomous. The chief source 
of its fame is the Elgin National 
Watch Company, whose huge, for- 
tresslike factory casts a heavy 
morning shadow over the Fox River 
a few feet away. Settled in 1836, 
Elgin became a haven for frontiers- 
men heading West in its early years. 
Its first government was of the 
mayor-council type, which, as it be- 
came impractical, the people of 
Elgin discarded. They demanded 
and got the commission form in 1911. 
For nearly 40 years afterward, the 
city was serene—or outwardly so, 
but in 1950, like a restless volcano, 
the rumbles of citizen discontent 
were heard again. 

In that year, a group of Elgin 
Kiwanians—among them, Adolph 
Bernstein—paid an inter-club visit 
to the Kiwanis Club of Brookfield, 
Illinois. There they heard Brook- 
field’s city manager Harold Eash de- 
scribe the council-manager form of 
government. Eash explained that 
unlike the mayor-council or com- 



































Elgin, Illineis got its council manager government, 
but not without a pitched battle between eager political 


amateurs and grimly determined city officials. 





First step in the campaign that later secured a council-manager system of 
government was the combining of several civic groups into a single organiza- 
tion, known as the Committee for a Better Elgin. Adolph Bernstein (seated 
center) then chairman of the Kiwanis public and business affairs committee, 
brought the men together. Groups represented by others shown here are 
Rotary, Cosmopolitan, Association of Commerce, Lions, Jaycees, and Exchange. 


mission forms, the council-manager 
system offers precise definition of 
administrative responsibility. The 
city manager, who is professionally 
trained for his work, is totally 
responsible to the council for op- 
erating the city government. The 
council members, in turn, are re- 
sponsible to the people who elect 
them. 

Eash was later invited to speak to 
the entire club at Elgin, where 
the Kiwanians listened intently. As 
yet, the members felt no bitterness 
toward Elgin’s present administra- 
tion, but, as one Kiwanian has said, 
“were beginning to understand that 
Elgin had outgrown its government. 


The people in office were un- 
qualified to run .a million-dollar 
business.” 


Although enthusiastic over Eash’s 
words, the Kiwanis club was unable 
to act because in 1950, Illinois towns 
of Elgin’s size were prohibited from 
adopting the council-manager sys- 
tem. But then, a year later, the II- 


linois State Legislature finally passed 
a law permitting cities up to 500,- 
000 population to adopt that system 
by referendum. 

Even after passage of the law, 
there was no stampede in Elgin 
toward a new form of government. 
But there was a beginning. As chair- 
man of the Kiwanis public and busi- 
ness affairs committee, Adolph 
Bernstein suggested quietly to fel- 
low members early in 1952 that they 
meet with representatives of other 
service and civic groups to discuss 
the formation of a new organization, 
which would be concerned, broadly, 
with the “general good of the com- 
munity.” Out of this proposal came 
a group composed of members of 
Rotary, Exchange, Lions, Cosmo- 
politan, the Jaycees, the Chamber 
of Commerce, and Kiwanis. It took 
the name “Committee for a Better 
Elgin.” 

To observers, the committee’s 
first self-appointed task seemed in- 
nocent enough. It conducted a Bal- 
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lot Battalion campaign preceding 
the 1952 presidential election. But 
though it started small, its results 
were big. The largest percentage of 
voters (88.4 per cent of the total 
electorate) in Elgin’s history visited 
the polls that November. And even 
more important, with respect to the 
committee’s future, 44 local organi- 
zations took part in the campaign. 

Most of these same organizations 
remained in support of the Commit- 
tee for a Better Elgin as it began 
its second—and final—project: An 
educational program to acquaint 
voters with the pro’s and con’s of 
the “new” council-manager and 
“old” commissioner systems of local 
government. Adolph Bernstein was 
chosen to lead the group. 

Meanwhile, other citizens were 
becoming aroused. The secretary 
of the Elgin Chamber of Commerce 
spoke several times at various 
meetings, lauding the council-man- 
ager system. Mrs. Gronowski, seek- 
ing sidewalks as well as_ better 
government, attended meetings of 
the mayor and commissioners at 
city hall, where she listened first, 
then asked pointed questions. Al- 
though often the only visitor at 
these meetings—and a pretty one at 
that—her presence was resented by 
the commissioners. One asked bit- 
terly, “What are you working so 
hard for? Three of us here have 
only one more term to serve before 
we receive full pension!” Mrs. 
Gronowski was not visibly upset. 
She continued her sidewalk cam- 
paign until, at length, the council 
made a_ small concession. They 
passed an ordinance requiring new- 
home builders to construct their own 
sidewalks—an ordinance that was 
never enforced. 

Soon afterward, Mrs. Gronowski 
was asked by the Committee for a 
Better Elgin to become a speaker 
in its educational campaign. She 
accepted, and joined the ranks of 27 
proponents of the council-manager 
system who, with 15 citizens speak- 
ing for the commission form, went 
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forth to greet the voters. In describ- 
ing the “speakers’ bureau,” Chair- 
man Bernstein announced that 
“some of them favor the change and 
some do not. Others present the sub- 
ject objectively. The committee is 
neutral.” 

The debates began in September 
1953. Pro-council-manager speak- 
ers explained that their system was 
not new, that since its inception in 
1908, it had become more popular 
with US cities than the commission 
Their opponents haughtily 
maintained that their system was 
“more democratic,” under 
the commission form, the mayor, as 
chief executive and administrator, is 
elected to office and not appointed as 
city manager. Leading this 
group was Mayor Lehman, who 
blithely charged that the city man- 
ager “would be a dictator.” 

The skirmish’ raged heavily 
through October, as representatives 
from both spoke before 
church groups, civic clubs, social 
and service organizations—31 in all. 
Then, suddenly, following the sub- 
mission of a petition for an elec- 
run-off between the council- 
manager and commission systems, it 
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camps 


tion 


stopped 


Declaring that the educational 


phase had ended, and that the issue 
had become partisan, all organiza- 
tions, including the Kiwanis club, 
withdrew their support from the 
Committee for a Better Elgin. As a 
result, the committee was auto- 
matically dissolved. “We believed,” 
says Sebastian C. Miller, Kiwanis 
club secretary, “that a service club 
could not become a political or- 
ganization without alienating citi- 
zens whose support was needed to 
continue service work. Neverthe- 
less, membership enthusiasm for the 
council-manager system remained 
high.” 

What was needed now, of course, 
was a political party. And although 
Adoph Bernstein felt keenly disap- 
pointed at the loss of support, he 
and two other Elgin citizens—at- 
torney William W. Brady and Mrs. 
Henry R. Conner, a housewife—set 
about to fill the void. With the aid 
of others interested in the council- 
manager cause, they met and formed 
the “Elginites for City Manager” 
organization. 

Many an Elgin family missed its 
usual carefully prepared meals dur- 
ing the month that followed. Hus- 
bands resumed diets they had not 
known since bachelor days, and 
youngsters found new independence. 





For Elginites for City Manager 
(or ECM, as it was called) became 
a political party composed primarily 
of women. Wives and mothers— 
many, like Mrs. Conner and Jessie 
Gronowski, recruited from _ the 
League of Women Voters—pushed 
doorbells and delivered speeches, 
invited neighbors to their home for 
partisan Kaffeeklatsches, and dis- 
tributed pamphlets beneath the 
mayor’s window outside city hall. 


Own Fesrvary 5, 1954 ECM an- 
nounced its slate of officers, which 
included Brady as president, Mrs. 
Conner as vice-president, and the 
indefatigable Bernstein as chairman 
of the public relations committee. 
By now, Kiwanian Bernstzin was 
preparing to dispose of his fruit and 
produce business, “because it was 
interfering with my politikin’.” 

The word “politikin’” was ap- 
propriate, for indeed ECM workers 
were amateur politicians—a _ point 
that the professional politician 
Mayor Lehman seldom neglected in 
his subsequent speeches. 

The mayor did not campaign 
alone; shortly after ECM’s entrance 
into the fray, an opposition group 
was organized. Led by speakers who 
had consistently defended commis- 
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Schools still had that 


had almost become a way of life. 


! WAS THE BIGGEST PARTY that 
Zanesville, Ohio ever saw. Vir- 
tually every resident joined some 


phase of it, and it lasted three days. 
There were the big reception and 
the banquet in Municipal Audi- 
torium on Thursday; a dance for 
everybody in the arena on Friday 
night; and a parade with nearly 50 
floats on Saturday. Most buildings 
were decorated, including even the 
staid old 19th century courthouse. 
From schoolboy to pensioner, the 
people were wearing special badges 
all week. 

Civic pride was exploding all over 
the place. Congressman John E. 
Henderson flew out from Washing- 
ton. Governor C. William O'Neill 
over from Columbus. There 
newspaper, radio, and tele- 


came 
were 


more than grow older. 


Mth century look, and “business as usual” 


ZANESVILLE WAKES UP 


By ART ROBINSON 


vision men from a half-dozen cities, 
and two writers from national maga- 
zines. Industrial development ex- 
perts and state chamber of com- 
merce executives were present. 

This was all very strange, because 
Zanesville is a medium-size city of 
little excitement and much stability. 
It is so ordinary, in fact, that it was 
once picked as the “typical” Amer- 
ican city. 

But like other cities, Zanesville 
does waver through a series of ups 
and downs. It has just scrambled 
to a new peak of prosperity after 
being down pretty low, and that’s 
what it was celebrating during the 
three big days in mid-January of 
1957. Its excuse for the celebration, 
if one was needed, was the “All- 
America City” award, presented to 


Zanesville by the National Muni- 
cipal League in cooperation with 
Look magazine. 

Nearly everybody was taking part 
in the celebration because nearly 
everybody had taken part in the 
scramble. 

At the banquet, certificates for 
distinguished service were given to 
57 civic leaders who headed com- 
mittees in various drives and cam- 
paigns. More than that, the cele- 
bration committee picked a group 
of representative citizens for special 
citation—a waitress, a bartender and 
a retail clerk, a bridge tender, a 
barber and a telephone operator, a 
nurse and a teacher, a policewoman 
and a locomotive fireman, a meter 
reader and a bank guard, a cab 
driver and a bus driver, a gasoline 
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Elgin’s principal business district 


center left. Its buildings descend from the 
valley ridge to the winding Fox River below. 


sion government, it called itself “Citi- 
zens for Elgin.” 

The campaign, which was to cul- 
minate April 5 with the election by 
Elginites of either the commission 
or council-manager systems, was a 
vigorous one—in the best political 
sense of the word. And ECM, not- 
withstanding its amateur status, 
learned quickly the ways and means 
of partisan controversy. 

In a privately published bulletin, 
Citizens for Elgin maintained that 
the city’s present commission form 
offers “representative government 
... The American System,” and that 
council-manager means “one man 
government... one man control .. . 
The Russian System.” In rebuttal, 
ECM trotted out the news that 
America’s governmental father had 
been on their side. They quoted 
George Washington as saying, “It 
has always been my opinion, and 
still is so, that the administration of 
the affairs of the Federal City ought 
to be under the immediate direction 
of a judicious and skillful superin- 

(see CITY HALL page 40) 





station attendant, and a dozen 
others. 

When these “average” citizens 
stood up for their introductions at 
the banquet, a representative of the 
United States Department of Com- 
merce at the head table had stars in 
her eyes. “This city makes sense,” 
she said. “More sense than any city 
I've visited in a long time.” 

It was everybody’s show, all right. 
But there was a final and climactic 
award. The previous citations had 
been nicely printed on paper and 
neatly framed. This final one was 
engraved on metal. It went to a 
man who hadn’t headed any com- 
mittee for a long time. He had 
served, however, on_ practically 
every committee. Also, he was the 
man who started it all. Zanesville’s 
tribute to him was emphasized by 
the simple dignity of the brief 
phrase on the plaque: “Community 
Benefactor Award for Distinguished 
Citizenship.” 

This plaque went to Charles H. 


The “Y” bridge at Zanesville is the oldest of 
its kind in the US. Its sections join at the 
juncture of the Muskingum and Licking rivers. 
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Kiwanian Charlie Miller, the man 
behind Zanesville’s comeback, 

was also the man behind the micro- 
phones when plaudits were awarded 
to the new All-America City. 


Miller, a Kiwanian, who was intro- 
duced as “Mr. Zanesville” during 
the presentation 

Charlie Miller’s part—and the 
part of Kiwanis—in the recent re- 
vival of Zanesville started in 1948. 
In the 20 years prior to that, accord- 
ing to one of the civic leaders at the 
banquet, Zanesville had been in a 
Rip van Winkle sleep. It took 
Charlie and his Kiwanis friends to 
wake up the community. Once 
awakened, like any sleeper, the 
community started stretching. It has 
been stretching and stirring itself 
steadily into more action ever since 

In the early part of 1948, David W. 
Armstrong suggested that Charlie 
Miller take over the chairmanship 
of the Kiwanis public and business 
affairs committee. Both men were 
veterans in civic affairs. Both were 
past presidents of the Zanesville 
Chamber of Commerce. Both knew 
their community well. 

“One condition,” Charlie an- 
swered. “The committee has _ to 
have a good reason to exist. It’s got 
to have a tough assignment.” 

“Well, we couldn't pick a tougher 
one than the school issue,” Dave 
Armstrong said. “Take that.” 

So Charlie and his committee took 
it 

The school problem epitomized 
Zanesville’s troubles. People had 
just ceased to care, it seemed. The 
community was limping along on a 
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high school built in the early 1900's. 
Population had doubled, from 20,000 
to 40,000. The number of school 
children had doubled, too. Some of 
the grade schools were in worse 
shape than the high school. But 
four times, from 1934 to 1946, Zanes- 
ville voters resoundingly turned 
down proposals for bond issues to 
improve the schools. 

Experts in municipal government 
usually say that school bond issues 
are the easiest to “sell” to: the pub- 
lic. When voters turn their backs 
on schools, they usually walk out on 
everything else, too. That’s just 
about what had happened in Zanes- 
ville. 

As a matter of fact, most residents 
of Zanesville considered their city 
all right just as it was. A stable 
place, they said. No bread lines 
during the great Depression. Maybe 
Zanesville didn’t hit the wild pros- 
perity of other cities, but neither did 
it hit the depths. And now, after 
the end of World War II, the situa- 
tion was good. Business was im- 
proving for everybody. ... Or was it? 

About the same time that the Ki- 
wanis public and business affairs 
committee decided to tackle the 
school issue in Zanesville, a team of 
economists in the Bureau of Busi- 
ness Research at Ohio State Uni- 
versity started a survey that was 
later reported in a publication called 
Trends in Ohio Economy. One of 
the studies was on retail trade 
volume. Muskingum County, which 
consists primarily of Zanesville plus 
a few small villages, showed up sec- 
ond lowest among the 88 counties in 
Ohio. Muskingum County had a 
gain, all right, about five per cent. 
But some counties had gains of 
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more than 50 per cent. And the 
average for all counties was a gain 
of nearly 17 per cent. Maybe 
Zanesville wasn’t getting its share 
after all. 


Some of Zanesville’s leaders 
looked around. Several nearby com- 
munities were getting new indus- 
tries in the post-war period. How 
about Zanesville? Industrial de- 
velopment specialists for the rail- 
roads and utilities serving Zanes- 
ville, as eager as anybody to get 
some new industry into the city, 
pointed out that Zanesville had a 
couple of strikes against it. One 
was the inadequacy of the schools. 
Another was the inadequacy of the 
water system and the complete lack 
of a sewage treatment plant. Hos- 
pitals needed enlarging. The traffic 
situation wasn’t too good, either. 
And the general complacency of the 
residents wasn’t exactly an attribute. 

Somebody suggested that while 
stability was a good thing for a city, 
maybe stability could slip into 
apathy. Charlie Miller believed it 
was apathy. “People are against 
anything until they’re educated to 
be for it,” he said. 

Out of the Kiwanis club in 1948 
came three co-chairmen for a city- 
wide committee to promote the 
schools. They were Charlie Miller, 
local Texaco distributor; Dave Arm- 
strong, retired postal official, and 
Harold Gottlieb, lawyer. 

Six nights a week for six weeks 
before the election these men made 
up to four speeches a night. Before 
long they had several others speak- 
ing in behalf of the $2,775,000 school 
bond issue. The issue had been de- 

(see ZANESVILLE page 40) 


the National Municipal League and Look maga 


» have jointly sponsored an ‘All-America Cities’’ contest in the US and its terri 
tories. Some 164 cities vied for the || winning awards in 1956; the awards, announced 
) January, are based on “energetic, purposeful and intelligent citizen effort’ toward 
mmunity progress. Among the 1956 All-America Cities selected by the judges were 
Elgin, Illinois and Zanesville, Ohio—both of which, according to a Look article, owed 


eir awards in qreat measure to their Kiwanis clubs. The stories of these two 
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Despite Look's salutation to the above two Kiwanis clubs, others played varying 


contributory roles in their All-America cities. Among them were: 

Altus, Oklahoma: Individual! members sparked a successful drive for council 
vanager government, and helped to pass a Civic-improvement bond issue. 
Brattleboro, Vermont: Contributed manpower and money toward the construction 
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s 53-acre Living Memoria 


Recreation Park, and independently built a 
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Individual members helped promote rewriting 
club honored Mayor Raymond R. Tucker for 
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Treasurz, when you find it, lies 
deep, or is hidden behind the ob- 
vious. You may suddenly come 
upon it in the third sentence of the 
convention's second speaker or dis- 
cover it in a Kiwanis resolution you 
helped to adopt. On Sunday night, 
its glow may penetrate the stillness 
of the auditorium while you con- 
sider, In Memoriam, what Kiwan- 
ians have accomplished. Treasure, in 
this sense, is a personal thing. Each 
Kiwanian finds his own meaning, and 
determines the wealth of what he 
perceives in his own particular way. 


MISS AMERICA WILL BE THERE 


Ar tHe Paceant or Wetcome on Monday morn- 
ing, Miss America—Marion McKnight of Man- 
ning, South Carolina—will greet the delegates 
with her court of honor. Later that day she 
and her court will take part in an exciting 
fashion show in the ballroom of the convention 
hall. Admittance to the show is by registration 
badge, but must be restricted to women. 


the 


nd annual 
convention 


Treasure, like most things worth 
having, takes giving to get. At panel 

for instance, much can 
be gained—especially for those who 
question and suggest. And when 
election time comes, those who 
weigh their votes most heavily take 
greatest satisfaction when their can- 
didates are chosen. But treasure- 
hunting takes place outside of the 
convention hall as well as inside. 
From Sunday’s Meetin’ House to 
Thursday’s farewells, every Kiwan- 
ian finds something of lasting value 
in fellowship. 
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Treasure can be valued for itself, 
but may be put to more practical use 
for something else. Facts gathered 
at the club clinic may contribute to 
better administration of your club 
and greater cooperation among its 
members. Ideas taken from the 
fund-raising clinic could contribute 
to more effective club projects, re- 
sulting in more service to your com- 
munity. The four-day convention 
realizes its true purpose back home 
throughout the year. That is where 
Kiwanians take their treasure. And 
that is where the chest is opened. 


















































The major address of the 
convention prelude on Sunday 
evening will be given by the 
Rev. L. R. Elson, D.D., 
minister of the National 
Presbyterian Church of 
Washington, D.C. 


International President 

Reed C. Culp will cap his tour 
of Kiwanis clubs and report 
on his term of office when he 
makes his address to the 
delegates Monday evening. 


James S. Duncan, past 
president of the Canadian 
Chamber of Commerce and 
chairman of the Hydro-Electric 
Power Commission of 

Ontario, will speak on 
Tuesday. In 1956 he was 
named “Canadian Businessman 
of the Year.” 


Pausing briefly in his global 
travels, the US’s most 
distinguished ambassador, 
Vice-President Richard M, 
Nixon will talk to 

the 42nd annual convention 
on Thursday morning. 


Both the Meetin’ House and 
convention arena will be lo- 
cated in the world’s largest hall 
convention hall, which can 
seat up to 40,000 persons. 








TUESDAY, JUNE 25 
CONVENTION SESSION: International Secretary O. E. Peter- 
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Fatuer Neprune and his family of aquatic delights will 
assist the Atlantic City convention committees in pro- 
viding Dad Kiwanian and his family with a memorable 
holiday by the sea. Surf, sand, and sunshine await you. 
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GONG 
and GAVEL 


By OREN ARNOLD 


How was the program at ‘your 

club last week? If it wasn’t 
good—and I mean of such quality 
that you felt a tingle of enthusiasm 
—then don’t just sit there, do some- 
thing. Specifically, build a fire un- 
der the man responsible. He is the 
club president. It’s his job, his 
number one obligation week after 
week all year, to needle the pro- 
gram committee into sustained effi- 
ciency. Then he himself must 
produce. 

If our program isn’t good this 
week, be darned if I have much 
interest in attending next week. If 
I attend through “ought to” instead 
of “want to,” my interest gets 
channeled somewhere else, usually 
toward something less valuable 
both to me and humanity; Kiwanis 
drifts into my background, and 
pretty soon I drift out of Kiwanis. 
That may not be “right,” but that’s 
the way it goes. Sheer boredom at 
club meetings is the biggest enemy 
that service clubs have. 

A good program can be almost 
literally anything in good taste. 
Speeches, forums, panels, vaude- 
ville, singing, debates, trips—the 
only criterion is, is it interesting? 
“Duty” programs can be the dead- 
liest: trite boosts for the Red 
Cross, the Community Fund, and 
all such. If you can’t add a sparkle 
to them, rule them out. Child en- 
tertainers rank next in unpopu- 
larity. A truly good speaker will 
always rank first in appeal. In any 
event, dress ‘he program with 
showmans* 

Ge at .. “aip is not to be 
confused wit. vwning or show- 
ing-off. It is, simply, making the 
meeting interesting, avoiding the 
hackneyed, the dull. Success at it 
requires that two basic principles 
be applied: 

1. SURPRISE. This is the very 
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essence of showmanship. You need 
not worship precedent; just be- 
cause last year’s president held to 
certain patterns, you needn’t. Va- 
riety is priceless. Do this, do that, 
change the ritual, the agenda. “We 
never know what to expect,” is the 
best stimulant you can administer. 
Don’t be freakish about it, but you 
darn sure do have to be industrious 
and imaginative. 

2. TIMING. This is all-impor- 
tant. Never drag your ceremonies; 
make them snappy. Don’t waste 
time and bore members by giving 
a lot of “credits” (to the cooks, the 
waiters, the pianist, the whoever) ; 
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thank them privately, later. Don’t 
allow committee reports or busi- 
ness discussions (with rare excep- 
tions); do this vital work of Ki- 
wanis in directors’ or committees 
sessions, then report to the mem- 
bership in your weekly bulletin. 
Don’t “horse around” with a lot 
of silly fining, weak wisecracking, 
and long introductions. Begin ex- 
actly at 12:10 p.m. (or whatever 
your set time), allow just 20 min- 
utes for eating, wham down your 
gavel, and keep the program 
moving click-click-click!—just like 
that. At the end, snap it off 
promptly without any palaver. 





TV will never replace magazines. You can’t finish a TV program, lie 
back on the couch, open the set in the middle and spread it over your face 


for a quick nap. 


“Waiting for a break,” warns 
banker Shelby Daniel, “will keep 
you broke.” 


* * * 


I hate to bring this up again, but 
the truth is that April 15 isn’t far 
off now, and it behooves us to pre- 
pare. We can take one crumb of com- 
fort from a sign in a Seattle bank: 
“Remember, part of what you earn 
belongs to you.” 


+ * * 


Newlywed daughter Rosie just 
telephoned to say, “I can’t seem to 
get the starch right in Jerry’s col- 
lars, Mother. If I bring them over 
to do, will you show me how?” 
Now why did she airily ignore all 
those little tricks last year when 
Mom was trying to teach her? Kids 
are too much like parents—won’t 
learn anything until they have to. 


* * * 


“Women used cosmetics in the 
Middle Ages,” says a social history 
book. Well, good heavens, most of 
them still do! 


“We must get rid of anarchism, 
socialism, and communism,” shout- 
ed the club speaker. Whereupon an 
elderly Kiwanian in the back of the 
room shouted, “Please include 
rheumatism.” 


* x * 


A scientist in our club has a fine 
new invention ready for use on all 
automobiles. It is a color-sensitive 
device, bolted to the front, that is 
activated when the traffic light 
turns green. At that precise mo- 
ment it automatically toots the 
horn on the car behind you. 


* + * 


One of the strange and wonderful 
facts about Kiwanis is that you can’t 
have a committee of citizen leaders 
meet once a month without some- 
thing important happening. 

+ * * 

Insofar as my nerves and pocket- 
book will permit, I try not to be a 
don’ting parent. Generally speak- 
ing, it’s my observation that mother 
no’s best. 
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(Above) The Fort is flanked by Lake 
Ontario (right) and the mouth of the 
Niagara River (left). At their juncture 
stands the “Castle,” domestic in appear- 
ance but historically warlike in func- 
tion. Once the structure dominated 
shipping traffic with cannons that still 
peer through alcoves under the roof. 


























(Far left) The Castle’s main room on 
the lower floor was used by the French 
as an Indian trading post. To keep se- 
cret the military nature of the building, 
Indians were not allowed past this room. 
(Left) Today, the Fort’s mess-hall looks 
much as it did in 1688; not only were 
the utensils similar, but the cupboards 
were equally bare and the French troops 
were besieged by hunger. Then news 
came that food from Quebec was arriv- 
ing—but it was found to have spoiled 
en route. All but 12 of the men died. 
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Fort 
0 
Three Nations 


Within its 279 year history, Fort Niagara 
has been under control of France, Britain, and 


America. It now flies the flags of each. 


(Top) The pagodalike roof of this Brit- 
ish-built blockhouse could be disman- 
tled quickly to prevent splinters from 
injuring men in the fort during an artil- 
lery barrage. (Center) These cannon 
were installed as a matter of course by 
the US during the Civil War. Walls are 
three feet thick. (Below) It was long 
reputed that at night the headless trunk 
of a French general sat on the curb of 
this “haunted well.” When Americans 
claimed the fort, they did, indeed, find 
the bones of a large-framed man, plus 
military ornaments, at its bottom. 


ITHIN RECENT MONTHS, the alliance of Britain, 

France, and America has successfully withstood a 
storm of serious disagreements. That it has done so 
partly reflects that the alliance was built, as are so 
many lasting relationships, over the ashes of strife. 
Prior to 1914, France and Britain had warred since the 
Middle Ages. American independence made the bout 
a triangle—even a round robin—until World War I. 

Still standing in commemoration of those tempestuous 
decades is Fort Niagara in New York, overlooking Lake 
Ontario at the mouth of the Niagara River. Within the 
fort’s first 150 years, it was occupied alternately by 
French, British, and American forces. 

The original fort on the site was erected by explorer 
Robert LaSalle in 1678. Through a series of recon- 
structions by the French, it was enlarged and renamed 
Fort Niagara. As French influence in the New World 
declined, the British captured it in 1759 during one of 
the French and Indian War campaigns. 

Even after America proclaimed her independence in 
1776, the British refused to give up the fort until 1796, 
when the Union Jack was withdrawn by agreement. 
But American possession was short-lived. During the 
War of 1812 the British recaptured the fort, and didn’t 
relinquish it again until 1815, after the Treaty of Ghent 
was signed. 

Today the fort is in American hands. In 1934 it was 
reconstructed at the cost of more than a half-million 
dollars from the original plans found in the French War 
Department. For Kiwanians who visit it en route 
to or from their International convention in Atlantic 
City next June, Fort Niagara represents not only 
Franco-British-American unity but, with its long silent 
cannon, the friendship of Canada and the US. THE END 











Three Lions photos 
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In this town 
everybody has fun 


By O. K. ARMSTRONG 


Yveryspovy has fun in Mexico, 
kK Missouri!” That slogan reflects 
the success of a remarkable “let’s- 
do-it-ourselves” town that, 
starting from scratch nine years ago, 
has developed into one of the most 
programs 


project 


enterprising recreational 
in the country. 

It began when a visiting speaker 
at a civic club luncheon asked 
Colonel C. R. Stribling, commandant 
of the Missouri Military Academy 
at Mexico, what outdoor organized 
sports and recreation the town had 
organized for its young people. 

“I don't know,” was the response. 
“Guess I'd better find out.” 

That afternoon, Stribling and his 
friend, Herbert B. Plunkett, vice- 
president of a local firebrick com- 
pany, drove around town. They 
went by the old city park and saw a 
few children playing near the an- 
cient benches. High-school youths 
loitered on the street corners. No- 
where in this city of 13,500 were 
there real opportunities for recrea- 
tion. As in so many communities, 
nobody had considered the matter 
important 

“Let's do something about this,” 
Plunkett. And there the idea 
of a model community-sponsored 
recreational program was born. 

Since then, the citizens of Mexico 
have developed facilities that in- 
clude children’s playgrounds, tennis 
courts, ball fields, a swimming pool, 
a golf course, an amphitheater for 
entertainment, and what 
townsman describes as 
where you can just sit 
around talking to friends.” Alto- 
gether they utilize 207 acres of land 
investment of 


said 


outdoor! 
one senior 


“places 


and represent an 
$200,000 
“Wholesome, recrea- 
tion for all the community and for 
every member of the family—that’s 
what our city offers,” Plunkett, now 
chairman of the Mexico Recrea- 
tion Commission, told me proudly. 
Among the thousands of persons 
who used the town’s recreation facil- 


supervised 
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ities last summer, many were visi- 
tors who had heard of the commu- 
nity’s enterprise. 

“When we started the program,” 
says Plunkett, “we learned that 
three things were essential. Recrea- 
tion, to be adequately supported, 
must be officially linked with the 
local government. It must have 
outstanding citizens in control and 
capable persons to head up its activ- 
ities. And it must have a con- 
tinuous, all-year, supervised sched- 
ule, adapted to people of all age 
groups.” 

To link their project with the town 
government, the volunteer group, 
backed by the city council, organized 
the Mexico Recreation Commission, 
corporation with a 
members and with 
power to receive money and other 
gifts. Plunkett was named chair- 
man. The mayor and the president 
of the school board were made ex- 
officio members. J. B. Arthur, presi- 
dent of another firebrick company 
and a strong competitor of Plunkett’s 
firm, was made a member, as was 
Stribling, two civic-minded women, 
an attorney, and three other busi- 
nessmen. 

Meanwhile, the recreation boost- 
ers had been informing the public of 
future plans and enlisting the sup- 
port of civic clubs, business and 
farm organizations, women’s groups, 
church leaders, teachers, and officials 
of the city and county. Heading up 
this publicity drive was the Mexico 
Ledger’s veteran editor, Mitchell 
White. 

Next to the senior high school was 
a 40-acre field owned by the school 
board, and beyond that a 50-acre 
tract, both covered with trees and 
brush. The commission acquired the 
two tracts, and sent out a call for 
volunteers to help turn them into a 
recreational area. 

“Our publicity campaign paid off, 
as just about everybody caught the 
spirit and offered material and labor 
to bring recreation to Mexico,” re- 


a non-profit 
board of nine 


lates Colonel Stribling. “It was a 
heart-warming demonstration of 
community cooperation that has 
grown through these nine years.” 
Work teams were organized by 
the Junior Chamber of Commerce to 
clear the brush and begin construct- 


ing a multiple sports center. Major 
project was the _ baseball field, 
“Sportsmen’s Park.” About 3500 


men-and-boy hours of work went 
into building its grandstands and 
fence. The park is a duplicate in 
size of the Cardinals’ ball field in St. 
Louis, and Mexicoans boast that it’s 
the finest ball park outside the major 
leagues. The lighting alone cost 
$12,500—a gift of Plunkett’s com- 
pany. An appliance firm donated 
the amplifying system. 

Men of the Kiwanis club dammed 
up a small stream in the recreation 
area to form a 12-acre lake, which 
the Missouri Conservation Commis- 
sion stocked with fish. Rotarians 
donated a drinking fountain and the 
equipment for tennis, softball, and 
basketball. Members of the Lions 
club built the picnic tables from 
lumber given by local building ma- 
terial dealers. The dealers also 
supplied the concrete foundation for 
an administration office and shelter, 
which employees of the Missouri 
Power and Light Company con- 
structed. 

All the women’s organizations of 
the town joined with the Parent- 
Teachers Association to provide the 
children’s playground equipment. 
Sand boxes for the little tots were 
made from old tractor tires given by 
the farm-implement dealers. The 
firebrick companies furnished the 
material for the outdoor ovens. 

“We'd like to help,” a spokesman 
for the prisoners in the county jail 
told the sheriff, and several men 
worked out their time clearing brush 
and shaping up the roadways of the 
area. 

Women of Beta Sigma Phi sorority 
took over the project of building the 
bandshell. To raise the money for 
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Citizens 
looked about their community and realized 
that there was neo recreational space 
for children—or adults. 


Here's what they did about it. 
























(Above) When the city offered 
free sports instructions, 
youngsters lined up to learn. 
(Left) The new nine-hole course 
has made golf a 

popular hobby in Mexico. 
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material and labor they gave benefit 
programs, sold cakes and pies, and 
even sneaked out and auctioned off 
their husbands’ old suits. The stage 
is located at the base of a natural 
amphitheater. There are seats for 
only a few hundred, but 2000 people 
can sit on the grass or stand with a 
good view of the performances. On 
the bandshell’s opening night, man- 
agers of the St. Louis Municipal 
Opera came over with 200 of their 
cast and put on the first show. 

To insure continuing, adequate 
support, the commission asked Mex- 
ico citizens to vote authorization of 
a tax specifically for recreation. 
Despite past refusals to vote more 
municipal levies, Mexicoans rallied 
to pass the proposal by a whopping 
majority. At its present rate of one- 
and-three-tenths mills per dollar 
valuation, the tax brings in about 
$14,000 a year. Since only city offi- 
cials can spend municipal money, 
the council created a park board and 
the mayor appointed the Recreation 
Commission its members. The com- 
missioners act as the park board 
when handling money and property. 

“Here is one of the most impor- 
tant factors in the success of our 
program,” says Frank Edwards, the 
present mayor. “Every citizen has The wading pool (above right) and 
a stake in supporting recreation, and swimming pool (above left) offer 





everyone can enjoy it.” a cool dip for the whole family. 
To give their program expert (Right) Youngsters develop skill 

supervision, the commission em- and a steady hand in archery 

ployed Major Joe Bailey, athletic classes. (Below) Some 160 boys 


between the ages of 7 and 17 
play ball daily under volunteer 
coaches, Trophies are awarded 
at league playoffs. 


coach at Missouri Military Academy, 
as recreation director. He serves 
full time in the vacation months of 
June, July, and August, and part 
time the rest of the year. Working 
under the director are 20 assistants, ‘a 
all experienced in sports and play- - 
ground activities: 

In addition, the commission set up 
an advisory committee for each 
major recreational activity, and to- 
day more than a hundred men and 
women are proud to serve on this 
volunteer roster. Among them are 
a tennis champ of years past, and 
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several former semi-pro baseball 
players. 

“You'd be surprised how many 
old professional and amateur ath- 
letes, youth leaders, musicians and 
so on, in every community like 
ours, are ready to help with organ- 
ized recreation,” comments Major 
Bailey 

With adequate funds, the commis- 
sion developed many other proj- 
ects. The old town park was dressed 
up with new benches for oldsters 
and with all the equipment needed 
for children to have a romping and 


splashing good time A camping 


Vie Hilderbrand photos 


cabin for Girl Scouts and another 
for Boy Scouts were built in a 
wooded area of the recreation center. 
Several smaller vacant areas were 
equipped for softball, croquet, 
tennis, badminton, archery or out- 
door basketball. 

An abandoned swimming pool on 
a public school ground that had once 
been the campus of a college was 
rebuilt. A swimming instructor is 
hired for the three summer months, 
and approved Red Cross swimming 
instruction and life-saving courses 
are offered. 

The Commission dammed another 





(Above) Young artists paint a wall mural at the Mexi-Teen Club, a youth 


center converted from a chicken hatchery. 


(Below) Saturday mornings found 


the Kiwanis Club of Mexico clearing brush and trees for a multiple sports 
center. The club also dammed a stream in the area to form a 12-acre lake. 


small stream near town to form a 
lake, and took control of two large 
lakes formed by the mining of fire- 
brick clay. Like the Kiwanis lake, 
these pools were stocked with perch 
and other small “pan fish.” By com- 
mon consent, children are given pre- 
ference as anglers. 

To provide land for the public golf 
course, Commissioner Arthur don- 
ated 60 acres about two miles west 
of town. Adjoining was a 50-acre 
field owned by the county. “We did 
a little arm-twisting on the county 
officials and got that field,” says 
Plunkett. “We needed money to 
develop the course, so after thank- 
ing Arthur properly for his tract 
by naming it the Arthur Hills Golf 
Course, we appointed him a com- 
mittee-of-one to raise the funds.” 

Arthur came through with a 
gift of $5400, and moved a building 
out from his plant for a clubhouse. 
Then he appealed to various organ- 
izations to “adopt” a hole. Nine 
groups underwrote the cost of one 
hole each: the town’s bankers, lum- 
ber companies, an oil company, 
grocers, Jaycees, three civic clubs: 
and the last hole was taken by 
the “barber-shoppers,” who have a 
striped pole for the ninth flag. In 
all, 4000 man-hours of volunteer 
work went into building that golf 
course. 

For an attractive, model youth 
center, the commission secured a 
large building that had been a 
chicken hatchery. After school hours 
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and on Saturdays, volunteer teen- 
agers cleaned, painted, and dec- 
orated the place. 

Men of the fire department, with 
help of veterans’ organizations, put 
in a hardwood floor. The Church 
Women’s League and the Women’s 
Club led a drive for equipment 
which brought in hand-shuffleboards 
and other games, juke boxes, and 
tables for refreshments. The young 
people staged a chili supper to buy 
their television set. Students of the 
high school art class painted some 
vivid scenery on the walls. 

To name the youth center, the 
teen-agers sponsored a contest, and 
“Mexi-Teen Club” won. The young 
people have their own Teen Coun- 
cil of 16 members. On week-end 
nights the club is packed with young 
people. There is a soc-hop after 
every high school athletic event, and 
special parties for all holidays. 

Says the Mexi-Teen Club Coun- 
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selor, Mrs. Thomas Merritt, wife of 
the city’s fire chief: “We have no 
problem of juvenile delinquency. 
The year-round program of super- 
vised recreation keeps the young 
people busy and happy.” 

Since the recreational program is 
a part of the city government, City 
Manager Leslie Lakin is liaison offi- 
cer between the officials and the 
commission, and cooperation be- 
tween the two groups is automatic. 
While Lakin was showing me over 
a playground area we came upon 
several workmen setting up steel 
frames for children’s swings. Far- 
ther on, a repair crew was resur- 
facing a recreation park road. At 
the swimming pool, the city sani- 
tation officer was cleaning the pool 
for its fall closing. 

“All a part of their work, as city 
employees,” explained the manager. 
“There’s no delay for authorizations 
or other red tape.” 

Success of the program can be 
seen in the steadily growing num- 
bers of participants of all ages, 
which according to Director Bailey’s 
reports, have about doubled in the 
last three years. Some 17,000 per- 
sons enjoyed the facilities of the 
picnic area during the summer 
months, many coming from miles 
away. Mexico is in the “Ben John- 
son League” of small city baseball 
clubs and a total of 47 games were 
played by the home team at Sports- 
men’s Park last summer, all sched- 
uled and supervised by the baseball 





On Easter Sunday, Mexico churches join in a sunrise service held in the 
outdoor amphitheater. During the summer, band concerts, civic minstrel 
shows, school plays, and religious observances are presented on this stage. 
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committee. In addition, the park 
was used by American Legion 
teams. An average of 160 boys be- 
tween the ages of 7 and 17 played 
baseball daily in three boys’ leagues 
under volunteer coaches and um- 
pires. The season was climaxed by 
a trip to St. Louis for 230 boys to see 
the Cardinals play. 

The outdoor bandshell was used 
on 77 of the 90 nights of last sum- 
mer, the programs including con- 
certs, high school dramatics, civic 
club minstrels, and religious observ- 
ances. On each Easter Sunday 
morning, the churches of Mexico 
join in a service that brings out 
about half the population of the 
town. 

In every way possible, the Rec- 
reation Commission emphasizes 
family participation. On the soft- 
ball diamonds, fathers and _ their 
boys make up many of the teams. 
Husbands and wives, parents and 
older children can be seen on the 
golf course or tennis courts almost 
any day, playing together and some- 
times running their own private 
tournaments. Whole families come 
to the pool for a swim, listen to pro- 
grams at the bandshell, and root for 
the home team at the ball park. 

While the major part of the pro- 
gram was completed three years ago, 
the Commission is never without 
plans to keep pace with the town’s 
growth. For each new subdivision, 
recreational facilities are planned 
right along with water, lights, and 
paved streets. A building has been 
acquired for an ice-skating rink. A 
second swimming pool is under con- 
struction. Bigger bleachers and bet- 
ter dressing rooms are to be pro- 
vided for the ball park. 

Recently a “golden years” ad- 
visory committee was formed to ex- 
pand recreational activities for old- 
er people. Additional croquet and 
shuffleboard grounds have been con- 
structed, and a schedule of activities 
in the Teen Club during school 
hours has been set up, for the senior 
citizens. 

“One result of our recreational 
program has been to make our city 
a place where people of all age 
groups, and especially the young 
businessmen and their families, en- 
joy having their homes,” declares 
Herbert P unkett. 

Recently a local photographer was 
hired to make a picture survey of 
the recreational projects. After com- 
pleting his work, the photographer 
was asked for his bill. 

“No charges,” he said. “I live 
here!” THE END 
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ENMARK being the home of fairy 
1) tales, it is natural that things 
should happen in that tiny kingdom 
from time to time that are not en- 
tirely of this world. The story of 
Hans Christiansen and the 10,000 
pairs of shoes is a case in point. 

Hans is 78 years old, though you 
would never believe it. Under his 
thick mop of white hair, his blue 
eyes are clear and alert, his com- 
plexion pink and healthy, his voice 
firm. He lives in a cold-water flat in 
a poor district of Copenhagen, and 
cooks his own frugal meals: oatmeal, 
dark bread, an frank- 
furter for dinner. But you have only 
to look at him to see that he is 
happy. More than that—he will tell 
you that he considers himself the 
richest man in Denmark. Here is 
why: 

Once upon a time, 20 years ago, 
Christiansen was a wealthy man. He 
lived in a fine house and spent most 


occasional 




















of his time acquiring what then 
seemed the “good things of life.” He 
was also a generous philanthropist, 
but somehow he always felt in- 
secure, was often unhappy, and 
eventually came to grief. Content 
and happy today, although poor in 
worldly goods, he feels that he has 
learned one of life’s most important 
lessons: If you devote yourself to 
getting, sooner or later things will 
go wrong; if you devote yourself to 
giving, things are bound to go right. 

Let us call on Christiansen at his 


“place of business’—a shoe-repair 


factory known as the Shoe Help 
Club. It is in a district, called Nor- 
rebro, where large families live in 
two or three dingy rooms. The chil- 
dren play on the streets, or hang 
around in the dark hallways waiting 
for their parents to come home. They 
used to, that is. Now many of them 
have something better to do. They 
go to their club. 
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The club is a lot of about two 
acres. It belongs to Christiansen, and 
is all that is left of the considerable 
real estate that he used to own. In 
it are a number of small, one-car 
garages. These are rented to car 
owners. That provides the income 
from which the Shoe Help Club is 
run, also the small living expenses 
of the owner. 

In the lot is a one-story building 
of three rooms, formerly offices, now 
the club house. That leaves plenty 
of room for a playground. 

At two o’clock school is out. Then 
you may see groups of children, 
mostly little girls, on the way to the 
club. The older girls, up to 13, bring 
their little brothers and sisters with 
them—some still in baby carriages. 
Ellie, 11, has six younger brothers 
and sisters, so she has to stagger the 
load, bringing them two at a time. 

At the entrance they are met by 
their good friend Christiansen. As 











When the financial empire of a Danish businessman crumbled, he 


discovered a greater wealth. 


The richest man in Denmark 
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Teday, he considers himself 


By EDWIN MULLER 
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always, he is wearing a leather 
cobbler’s apron. Before they scatter 
to play, every child has to have a 
personal greeting from him. There 
are 80 to 100 of them and he knows 
them all well. 

Boys and girls are equally wel- 
come, but in the world of the ten- 
year-old the sexes do not mingle 
very well. The boys tend to drift 
away. 

The equipment of the playground 
is rather primitive. There are a few 
swings and see-saws made by Chris- 


tiansen, who used to be a builder. 
Some discarded toys have been 
given to him. And there are plenty 
of old automobile tires donated by 
the tenants of the garages. It’s sur- 
prising how much fun a child can 
get out of old tires. You can roll 
them or you can build them into 
towers or tunnels. 

Little girls like, above all, to play 
at keeping house. Out of old boxes 
and crates, odds and ends of lumber, 
Christiansen has helped them build 
small houses; each big enough for 


















































two or three girls to squeeze into. 
Some have tiny gardens that the 
girls plant and tend. 

But there is also work to be done 
here. Each day a group of the older 
girls hurry to take their places at 
the long cobbler’s bench that occu- 
pies one of the rooms of the club- 
house. 

Hans Christiansen has put to work 
his distinctive idea about philan- 
thropy. For him the richness of life 
is in giving to others. Well—what is 
the best thing you can give? Ob- 
viously the most valuable gift you 
can confer is the opportunity to give. 
Help people to help other people. 
Nobody is so poor that he has 
nothing to give. 

What these children have to give 
is shoes. Since his own childhood, 
Christiansen has had an obsession 
about shoes. He was a poor boy, 
brought up on a farm. He had one 
pair of shoes, wooden. Even these 
had to be saved for winter. In sum- 
mer he went barefoot. He can still 
feel how the stubble cut his feet 
when he worked in the wheat fields. 

So today, when he walks in the 
streets of Norrebro, he looks at peo- 
ple’s feet. How many of the shoes 
have the toes out. How the slush in 
the gutter works through the holes 
in the soles. 

Some time after he started his 
playground, Christiansen went to 
see the trash collectors of Norrebro. 
They had no market for discarded 
shoes; he could have them free for 
carting them away. Most of the shoes 
were pretty bad, but many of them 
were repairable. 

Cobbling was a trade that Chris- 
tiansen had taught himself in his 
youth. He bought a work bench, 
installed it in the clubhouse, and 
taught the older girls shoe repair- 
ing: stitching, reheeling, patching. 
Only the cutting they weren't al- 
lowed to do—that was too danger- 
ous. He did that himself. 

There was no lack of a market. 
When word got around in Norrebro, 
lines formed at the gate of the club 
for free shoes. Christiansen tried to 
weed out all except those in real 
need. 

The project was written up in one 
of the Copenhagen papers. People 
from all over town began sending in 
discarded shoes. Poor people from 
other districts began to come asking 
for shoes. Today an average of 50 
pairs are given away daily. 

The “shoe girls” are an elite group 
among the children who come to the 
club. To belong you must be ac- 
(see RICHEST MAN page 42) 
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More than 500 
Kiwantans gathered 
in Washington, D.C. 
February 21 to fete 
fellow members in 


feop geverument posts. 


By O. M. STRETCH 

















NEVER THOUGHT I'd live to see the 

day when Id eat with one US 
congressman—let alone 50. 

But I must admit I wasn’t alone 
with the legislators. There were 
more than 500 other Kiwanians, in- 
cluding some non-Congress V.I.P.’s 
such as Secretary of the Army 
Wilber M. Brucker; Hugh M. Milton 


II, the assistant secretary of the 
Army; and Glenn L. Emmons, com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs. 

We were gathered in the Presi- 
dential Ballroom of the Statler Hotel 
for the Fifth Biennial Kiwanis Con- 
gressional Dinner, which Kiwanis 
International and the Washington, 
D.C. club stages biennially in honor 
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KIWANIANS IN THE SENATE 


St. Johnsbury, Vermont 

Columbus, Ohio 

Concord, New Hampshire 

Concordia, Kansas 

Black Hills, Hot Springs, South Dakota 
Hyde Park, Chicago, Illinois 
Morganton, North Carolina 
Hottanp, Spessanp L. Bartow, Florida 
Havska, Roman L. Omaha, Nebraska 
Javits, Jacos K.. Manhattan West, New York, New York 
Lauscne, Franx J. Cleveland, Ohio 


Amen, Georce D. 
Bricker, Joun W. 
Bripces, StyLes 
Carson, Fraxk 
Case, Francis 
Douctas, Pavt H. 
Ervin, Samuet J., Ja. 


Madison, South Dakota 
Providence, Rhode Island 
Augusta, Maine 
Cheboygan, Michigan 
Lexington, Virginia 
Winder, Georgia 
Newton, Massachusetts 
Miami, Florida 
Huntsville, Alabama 
Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin 
Millsboro, Delaware 


Munor, Kaat E. 
Pastore, Joun O. 
Payne, Frepenicx G. 
Porrer, Cuantes E. 
Rosertson, A. Wirus 
Russett, Ricnarp B. 
Sattonstatt, LevERETT 
Smatuers, Geonce A. 
SParkMaNn, Joun J. 
Wiey, ALEXANDER 
Wiis, Joun J. 


KIWANIANS IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


White Rock, Dallas, Texas 
Oakland, California 

Red Wing, Minnesota 
Akron, Ohio 

Oneida, Tennessee 
Martinez, California 


Acer, Bruce 

Atten, Joun J., Jr. 
Anpresen, Aucust H. 
Ayres, WittraM H. 
Baker, Howarp H. 
Batowin, Joun F., Jn. 
Bates, Witttam H. 
Beamen, Joun V. 
Bercner, Pace 

Bow, Franx T. 

Bray, Wirt G. 

Brooks, Overton 
CnamaBercar, Cuarntes E. 
Cuetr, Frank 
Curpenrietp, Ronert B. 
Coap, Merwin Boone, lowa 
Consett, Rosenr J. Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Cramer, WittramC. Boca Ciega, St. Petersburg, Florida 
Dawson, Witt A. Salt Lake City, Utah 
Devereux, James P. S. Pikesville, Maryland 
Downy, Joun Athens, Texas 
Doyte, CLypE Long Beach, California 
Ep monpson, Ep Muskogee, Oklahoma 
Encre, Cram Red Bluff, California 
Fiynt, Joun J., Jr. Griffin, Georgia 
Fountarn, L. H. Tarboro, North Carolina 
Grant, Georce M. Troy, Alabama 
Gray, Kennetn J. West Frankfort, Illinois 
Grirrin, Rosert P. Traverse City, Michigan 
Hananson, Burr P. Winchester, Virginia 
Harrison, Roseat Ds Norfolk, Nebraska 
Harvey, Rateu New Castle, Indiana 
Hesenrt, F. Epwanp New Orleans, Louisiana 
Hextone, A. S. (Syp), Jr. Tavares, Florida 


Salem, Massachusetts 
Wabash, Indiana 
Enid, Oklahoma 

Canton, Ohio 
Martinsville, Indiana 
Shreveport, Louisiana 

Lansing, Michigan 
Lebanon, Kentucky 
Canton, Illinois 


Arcadia, California 
Ellensburg, Washington 
Wenatchee, Washington 


Hittirncs, Patrick J. 
Houmes, Har 

Horan, Watt 
Jennincs, W. Pat 
Lanna, Henpverson L. 
Lennon, ALTON 
Lirpscoms, Gienanp P. 


Marion, Virginia 
Rome, Georgia 
Wilmington, North Carolina 
Los Feliz District, 
Hollywood, Los Angeles, California 
Pineville, Louisiana 
Nashville, Tennessee 
Gainesville, Florida 
Dorchester, Massachusetts 
Southwest Los Angeles, Calif. 
Mitchell, South Dakota 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 
Searcy, Arkansas 
Huntington, West Virginia 
South Bend, Indiana 
Dunkirk-Fredonia, New York 
Rocers, Paut G. West Palm Beach, Florida 
Scnenck, Paut F. Dayton, Ohio 
Scnerer, Gonvon H. Mount Washington, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Sixes, Rosent L. F. Crestview, Florida 
Sisk, B. F. Fresno, California 
Smitn, Lawrence H. 
Sprincer, WittiaM L. 
Taser, Joun 
Tewes, Donan E. 
Tuornserry, Homer 
Totterson, Toor C. 
Van Pert, Wirt K. 
Vorys, Joun M. 
Wurrenen, Bast L. 
Wituams, WittiaM R. 


Lone, Geonce S. 
Loser, J. Cant ton 
Martrnews, D. R. (Bury) 
McCormack, Joun W. 
McDonoucn, Gorpon L. 
McGovern, Georce S. 
Meaper, Georce 

Mirts, Wiraur D. 
Neat, Wit E, 

Nimrz, F. Jay 

Reep, Dante A. 


Racine, Wisconsin 

Champaign, Illinois 

Auburn, New York 

Waukesha, Wisconsin 

Austin, Texas 

North-West, Tacoma, Washington 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 
Columbus, Ohio 

Gastonia, North Carolina 

Utica, New York 





of those Kiwanians who hold high 
office in the executive and judicial 
branches of the US Government. 

I was surprised to learn that there 
are 89 Kiwanians in this 85th Con- 
gress. Actually, this means that 
one in six are members of our or- 
ganization. Yet Kiwanians make up 
only about one-eighth of one per 
cent of the nation’s population. 

I'm no epicure, but as soon as I 
looked at the menu and saw all the 
foreign names, I knew that the food 
would be good, and it was: fresh 
fruit supreme, potage du jour, celery 
and olives, braised beef au madere, 
potata fondante, succotash in butter, 
chef salad, Statler ice cream pie and 
strawberry sauce, and demitasse. 
“All this and congressmen, too?” 
said the fellow next to me. 

The toastmaster was a popular 
Washington Kiwanian named E. K. 
Morris. Employing his highly ac- 
tive sense of humor, which is remi- 
niscent of the late Fred Allen’s, E. K. 
elicited a larder of laughter with 
his pungent introductions of the 
senators, representatives, and other 
V.LP.’s—his chief task of the eve- 
ning. (Of Senator Samuel J. Ervin, 
Jr. of Morganton, North Carolina: 
“Now that Judge Ervin has come to 
the Senate, they tell me you can 
drive through North Carolina with- 
out fear of being arrested.” Of 
Representative George M. Grant of 
Troy, Alabama: “How did a Grant 
ever get elected in Alabama?” Of 
the absent Representative John W. 
McCormack of Dorchester, Massa- 
chusetts: “He’s out witch-hunting, 
I guess.”) 

With his gently salted humor, E. 
K. successfully set the pace for a 
relaxed and extremely convivial 
evening. (One guest, whose ‘posi- 
tion calls for him to attend numerous 
social events in the nation’s capital, 
said: “There was an atmosphere of 
good fellowship at the Dinner that 
is absent in 99 per cent of Washing- 
ton functions. This is one of the 
few I have not wanted to leave as 
quickly as possible.”) And when 
all the distinguished guests had in- 
dividually risen and acknowledged 
the applause of their 500 fellow 
Kiwanians, Secretary of the Army 
Brucker, a past president of the De- 
troit No. 1 club, rose at the speaker’s 
rostrum and told the men of Ki- 
wanis how much the Dinner meant 
to him. 

“The glow of hospitality,” he said, 
“the friendliness of the greeting, 
seeing Secretary ‘Pete’ Peterson, 
President Reed Culp, and all the 
members of Kiwanis, gives me a 
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great feeling. It’s just like being 
back home again. You've brought 
a touch of home to us here 

“It’s a great pleasure to see you 
because it brings back to me those 
days when I joined Kiwanis in 
Saginaw, Michigan in 1922, and 
later, in 1948, was president of the 
mother club of Kiwanis—Detroit No. 
l1—where two charter members are 
still living today. What a great 
thing it is to have had service in 
Kiwanis!” 

Then the Secretary turned his at- 
tention to Washington, and those 
who represent the people there: 
“This is the great crossroads of the 
world. Washington, without brag- 
ging. at the moment is the hub of 
the whole world. Here at these 
tables are men who day by day are 
seriously confronting—not just con- 
fronted by—but confronting the 
problems of the world, to say noth- 
ing of those that have grown up in 
I want to say this as a 
comparison: What a great differ- 
ence there is between the Supreme 
Soviet in Moscow and the Congress 
of the United States. In Russia a 
man can’t speak without fear of 
reprisal, and men who make up the 
Supreme Soviet are not the repre- 
sentatives of the people back home. 
They are the chosen persons who 
must perpetuate this Communistic 
dynasty of authoritarian govern- 
ment—the most tyrannical the world 
has ever seen. Now contrast that to 
your own United States Congress— 
composed of men who freely speak, 
men who do represent the people, 
and men who are fearless in their 


our country. 


handling of problems.” 

Speaking of the executive branch 
of government, Secretary Brucker 
said: “We have many departments 
of the government. One of these is 
the Department of Defense, which 
gets more than half of the $70 billion 
appropriations asked for the coming 
year. Thereby rests an equal trust 
of our military establishment to de- 
liver—to make good the confidence 
of Congress. Now who can say how 
much is enough? Nobody knows. 
There's only one yardstick I know 
and that is: Enough must be enough 
so that any enemy in the world 
knows we have a military establish- 
ment that has its guard up, and that 
nobody can trifle with Uncle Sam in 
this imperiled world at this mo- 
ment.” His listeners applauded vig- 
orously. 

Secretary Brucker also acknowl- 
edged the work of the Armed Forces 
in guarding freedom: “Oh, I wish 
you could see what some of these 


boys are doing in the military serv- 
ices around the world—from the 
frozen tundra of the Arctic Circle 
where the Dew Line and the men 
manning it are isolated hundreds of 
miles from civilization, down to the 
steaming jungles of Panama, and in 
Indochina, the Far East, Europe 
right up against the Iron Curtain. 
We must keep this vigil because 
vigilance may mean the difference— 
the priceless difference—right in 
your home, where everything is near 
and dear to you. For this reason 
we must have an invincible military 
strength. America, like Lincoln, 
must be strong and tall and able to 
put and pin any bully’s shoulders 
right to the mat—but only when it 
must be done.” 

The Secretary ended his remarks 
with this straightforward appeal to 
his listeners: “When you come to 
Washington I want you to feel the 
pride that you can have in your 
government, and when you go back 
home remember that in this trouble- 
some world, where everything seems 
to be changing and nothing seems 
to be safe, we must be alert to every 
potential danger. When you go home 
it’s as simple as this: Stand four- 
square for the same principles for 
which Kiwanis has always stood. 





Don’t be deterred by the fact that 
some might say integrity is a mono- 
tonous, old, and threadbare char- 
acteristic. 

“Is it worth it? It’s worth every- 
thing you can do to keep that part 
of America sound. Keep singing. 
Take back with you this message: 
Your government does care. Ki- 
wanis and Kiwanians are the heart 
and soul of everything we love back 
home. Keep it up!” 

No Kiwanis meeting—no matter 
how large—can be all it’s supposed 
to be without a good deal of sing- 
ing, and the Congressional Dinner 
had it. Led by Kiwanian Robert J. 
James of Evanston, Illinois, who 
twice has been music director at 
International conventions, the audi- 
ence sang, to full volume, such Ki- 
wanis numbers as “Builders We” 
and “Sing, Sing, Sing” (to the music 
of “My Hero”), and proved equally 
ambitious on the old standard “I 
Want A Girl.” Song leader James 
even called on International Presi- 
dent Reed Clup to sing “Home on 
the Range,” and the towering ranch- 
er from Salt Lake City responded 
with a deep baritone solo. 

It was a lively song session, and, 
keeping in the spirit, Bob James 
climaxed it with his own interpreta- 





Standing beneath Kiwanis International’s administrative theme for 1957— 
“Integrity — Leadership — Service” —President Reed C. Culp delivers the 
main address on the Congressional Dinner program. More than 600 attended. 
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tion of “I Wish I Could Shimmy 
Like My Sister Kate.” The crowd 
clapped wildly. 

Later, Secretary Brucker _re- 
marked that the singing at the Din- 
ner was the “best I’ve heard in 
Washington in the three years I’ve 
been here.” 

Before President Culp’s address, 
the US Air Force borrowed the 
musical stage from Sidney’s Orches- 
tra and entertained the huge gather- 
ing for 30 minutes with a three-part 
program. Nine of the airmen opened 
with the unusual sounds of a bag- 
pipe band. They were followed by 
“The Strolling Strings” (11 violins, 
an accordion, and a harp), and, 
finally, “The Singing Sergeants,” a 
large choral group. The 600 Ki- 
wanians seemed tremendously im- 
pressed by these young men in blue. 

In his address, President Reed 
quoted from a magazine advertise- 
ment: “‘In every field of human 
endeavor, he that is first must per- 
petually live in the white light of 
publicity. Whether the leadership 
be vested in a man or in a manu- 
factured product, emulation and 
envy are ever at work. In art, in 
literature, in music, in industry, the 
reward and the punishment are al- 

(see TOUCH OF HOME page 45) 
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In behalf of the nearly 100 Kiwanians in high governmental positions who 
were honored at the Congressional Dinner, Secretary of the Army Wilber M. 
Brucker, a past president of the Detroit No. 1 club, gives the “Response.” 


(Above left) Toastmaster E. K. Morris 
regaled the audience with his wit. (Above) 
Song leader Bob James reaches for a 
high note, (Below) Marty Wiegand, chair- 
man of the Congressional Dinner. (Left) 
The Air Force’s “Singing Sergeants.” 








What about this man ys" CE a bfp Cave? 


if the Bard must be 
written off as an imposter or stooge, we 
ust conclude that it was possible 333 years ago 


te feel all of the people all of the time. 


By DONALD D. CAMERON 


.\ (7u1Le iv Is true and, in some 
respects, regrettable that we do 
not know as much about Shake- 


speare’s life as we should like to 
know, we should not malign Shake- 
speare or regard him with suspicion 
simply because we think that he 
ought to have kept a diary or writ- 
ten an autobiography. 

If Shakespeare had lived in the 
twentieth century, our contemporary 
biographers would doubtless have 
been able to record for posterity the 
exact number of days it took him to 
compose Hamlet, how much he made 
out of his copyright interests, what 
he ate, and the average number of 
hours a day he worked and slept 
Frankly, I find no cause for 
alarm or suspicion because such 
trifling information is not, and let us 
hope never will be, recorded in a 


can 


pretace to Hamlet 


Today there is an almost ir- 
resistible temptation to speculate 
about certain unknown details of 


Shakespeare's life. I propose merely 
to remind you of what we do know 
of Shakespeare the man. While I 
may, on occasion, succumb to the 
temptation of supplementing the 
facts about Shakespeare with some 
fiction, I shall take care to warn you 
whenever I am allowing my frail 
thoughts to dally with what may 
turn out to be false surmise. I have 
chosen this approach deliberately for 
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the enlightenment of any confused 
persons who have _ read _ books, 
articles, or newspaper stories that 
strongly suggest, or allege—I cannot 
say prove—that Shakespeare’s plays 
were written by somebody else who 
apparently had reasons, or found 
it expedient, to hide himself be- 
hind Shakespeare’s name. 

There was a time during the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century 
when this notion could be accurately 
described as the “Baconian theory,” 
or the “Shakespeare-Bacon con- 
troversy,” but since then a few 
scholars and pseudo-scholars have 
turned this heresy into a farce. As 
time goes by, the number of sub- 
stitutes for Shakespeare continues 
to grow, and the list bids fair to 
stretch out to the crack of doom. The 
favorite candidates are Sir Francis 
Bacon, Sir Walter Raleigh, the Earl 
of Southampton, the Earl of Rut- 
land, the Earl of Derby, the Earl of 
Oxford, and Christopher Marlowe. 
Twenty-five years ago I comforted 
myself with the thought that, at 
best, only one of these seven persons 
could possibly be what is euphe- 
mistically called “the true Shake- 
speare,” but out came a book en- 
titled The Seven Shakespeares, in 
which the author delivered himself 
of what might be called “a package 
policy of heresy” that would pre- 
sumably satisfy all the anti-Strat- 
































Aggas’ map of 1560 shows streets and 
houses in the neighborhood at Stratford, 
England, where Shakespeare later lived. 
His father owned two homes in the area. 
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fordians for all time. The more books 
of this type I read, the more firmly 
I believe in William Shakespeare. 
On, or about, April 23—the day 
on which we honor Saint George, 
the patron saint of Eng!and—in the 
year 1564, an event took place in the 
home of John and Mary Shakespeare 
in Stratford that turned out to be 
of much greater importance than 
these parents could possibly foretell. 
A third child, who was their first 
son, was born to them. We do not 
know the exact date of William’s 
birth, but, give or take a day or 
two from the traditional birth date, 
I am quite sure that this newborn 
child did nothing of great signifi- 
cance during the first week of his 
existence. We do know, however, 
the date on which this child was 
baptized. An entry in the Baptismal 
Register of Holy Trinity Church at 
Stratford states that “Gulielmus, 
filius Johannes Shakspere,” that 
is, “William, the son of John Shake- 
speare,” was baptized there on April 
26, 1564. 
When William was four years old, 
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his father received the greatest 
honor that could be bestowed upon 
him by his fellow citizens—election 
to the office of High Bailiff, or, as 
we should now say, Mayor of Strat- 
ford. At this time, Stratford was a 
thriving community of 2000, and for 
John Shakespeare, who was a glover 
by trade and who also dealt in grain, 
malt and other farm products, the 
position of “Justice of the Peace 
and Bailiff of the Town,” as he was 
entitled to style himself, carried 
with it unusual dignity. On fair days 
and other special occasions, the 
aldermen and burgesses attended in 
their gowns at his house on Henley 
Street to escort him to church, or 
through the market, or in perambu- 
lation of the borough boundaries. 

The poet’s mother, Mary Arden, 
who married John Shakespeare in 
1557, was a gentlewoman and an 
heiress of some importance in that 
neighborhood. Her father, Robert 
Arden, was a wealthy “gentleman 
of worship” who lived at Wilmecote, 
about three miles from Stratford. 
He owned two estates that he cul- 
tivated himself, and he rented out 
to tenants more than 100 acres of 
arable land. 

My purpose in stating these facts 
concerning the poet’s parents is to 
preclude the unwarranted suggestion 
that their son was foredoomed by 
heredity and environment to amount 
to nothing more than a country 
bumpkin. The fact that Shakespeare 
was not a graduate of either Oxford 
or Cambridge is one of the chief 
arguments brought forward by the 
anti-Stratfordians to “prove”—to use 
their word but not mine—that this 
man could not possibly have written 
two long narrative poems, a collec- 
tion of sonnets, and about thirty- 
six plays, including at least twenty 
dramas of the highest literary merit. 
To me, this is a fallacy of the worst 
kind. It suggests implicitly that no 
man can be born a genius and that 
a person can only become a great 
dramatist provided that he is a 
college graduate. 

What exactly, then, were the 
young William’s chances of receiv- 
ing an education? We know that, 
during the second half of the six- 
teenth century, Stratford-on-Avon, 
like many places of similar size in 
England, could boast of its local 
grammar school, presided over by 
competent masters who were uni- 
versity graduates. Surely we can 
assume that, at the age of four or 
five, the son of the Mayor of Strat- 
ford was busy at his hornbook, learn- 
ing to write the alphabet, and 


memorizing The Lord’s Prayer. At 
the first sign of intelligence, the 
schoolmaster undoubtedly thrust a 
copy of William Lilly’s Latin Gram- 
mar into the boy’s hand. After ac- 
quiring a mastery of the elements 
of Latin grammar, young Elizabethan 
scholars, and I choose the word 
scholars to distinguish them from 
mere students, were assigned the 
task of translating a series of Latin 
works such as Aesop’s Fables and 
Cato’s Maxims. Then followed a 
course of reading in the Eclogues of 
Mantuanus and of Virgil and of 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses, interspersed 
with a careful reading of the plays 
of Plautus and of Terence. If this 
course of studies is kept in mind, 
it is sheer nonsense for anyone to 





The Shakespeare Arms 


assert that between the age of five 
and fifteen, it would have been im- 
possible for young Will Shakespeare 
npt to have been able to acquire 
a sufficient grounding in at least the 
rudiments of a classical education. 

When Shakespeare was twelve 
years old, his father’s success as a 
businessman suffered a_ decline. 
Within a few years, the former 
Mayor of Stratford was forced, by 
lack of funds, to withdraw from the 
town council. William, most likely, 
was apprenticed to some trade. One 





tradition has it that he was ap- 
prenticed to a butcher. The point is 
of no consequence. The fact is that 
he started to earn a living. Before 
he left school and went to work, 
however, I see no harm in con- 
jecturing that the boy’s earliest am- 
bition may have been to become an 
actor. This ambition might have had 
its genesis and may have been de- 
veloped as the natural consequence 
of the frequent visits of professional 
players who toured the provincial 
towns. These players were required 
to announce themselves to the mayor 
of a town, to provide proof by letters 
that they were fully authorized and 
protected by some lordly patron, 
and to give a preliminary perform- 
ance before the mayor. It is tempting 
for us to surmise how close to the 
improvised stage and how delight- 
fully intimate with the players 
young Shakespeare may have be- 
come on such red-letter days. 
Eighteen miles from Stratford lies 
the city of Coventry, which, in 
1588, was described as being “one 
of the bravest” (that is, one of the 
finest) “cities in England.” To 
Coventry, then, on high days or holy 
days, the boy Shakespeare may have 
been taken by his father. Here he 
could have seen performances in the 
town square of religious plays called 
mystery cycles. One play, performed 
by the Guild of Shearmen and 
Taylors of Coventry, seems to have 
made a profound and lasting impres- 
sion on the boy Shakespeare be- 
cause, in later years, he alluded to 
it four times in his dramas. The play 
is the one in which Herod of Jewry 
was portrayed as a_ vainglorious 
braggart, costumed in a most as- 
tounding fashion, with red gloves 
and a “gorgeous array.” The part 
was played by a melodramatic actor 
who not only ranted and raved but 
who also jumped down from his 


stage and raged among his audience. 
It is no wonder, then, that Hamlet 
warns his players to avoid overact- 
ing their parts because “it out- 
Herod’s Herod.” 

Many passages in Shakespeare’s 
plays might be cited to substantiate 
the thesis that young Shakespeare 
was profoundly impressed by the 
scenes and the events he must have 
been exposed to during his early 
life in Warwickshire. For example, 
about seven miles from Stratford 
lies the famous Warwick Castle, 
which was the seat of the powerful 
Neville family. Here it was that dur- 
ing the Wars of the Roses, Richard 
Neville, Earl of Warwick, called 
“the kingmaker and the last of the 
barons,” made it his pleasure “to 
crown and depose kings.” A few 
miles away lies Kenilworth Castle 
(now in ruins) where, in July 1575, 
when Shakespeare was eleven, the 
Earl of Leicester lavishly enter- 
tained his queen. Oberon’s vision in 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream was 
probably inspired by this Kenil- 
worth pageant. Admittedly, this 
type of evidence is circumstantial, 
but there is a great deal of it to 
be found in Shakespeare’s plays, and 
all of it is thoroughly in accord with 
what we may reasonably assume 
were the conditions of Shakespeare’s 
early life and environment. 

In November 1582, William 
Shakespeare, aged eighteen, was 
married by special license to Anne 
Hathaway, aged twenty-six, of 
Shottery in Warwickshire. Six 
months later, a daughter, Susanna, 
was born to them. Twins, a boy and 
a girl called Hamnet and Judith, 
were born in 1585. Shortly after 
this event, Shakespeare left Strat- 
ford. Being an intelligent man, the 
father of three children, with pros- 
pects dull in the home town, it is 
not surprising that Shakespeare did 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR 


The author, a Kiwanian, based this article on a 
speech he made before fellow members of the 
Saskatoon, Saskatchewan club last May 1—the same 
day that an American drama critic, Calvin Hoffman, 
peered into a newly opened tomb in Chislehurst, 
England in hopes of finding documents that would 
prove that Christopher Marlowe was the author of 
the plays and poems attributed to Shakespeare. 
Hoffman's search proved fruitless—at least in its 


intended objective. 





Dr. Cameron, a man who firmly believes in 

William Shakespeare in propria persona, is director of Correspondence 
Courses at the University of Saskatchewan. Before that he was an English 
professor at several universities, both in Canada and in the United States. 
During the war he was a major in the Canadian Intelligence Corps. Born 
in Coventry, Warwickshire, England on Christmas Eve, 1898, Dr. Cameron 
took his bachelor of arts degree from Acadia University, Nova Scotia; his 
master’s from Harvard; and his Ph.D. from Yale. 
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what any of us would have done in 
similar circumstances—he went to 
the national capital, London—to seek 
his fortune there. Presumably, this 
move forced him to leave his wife 
and young children in Stratford. 

Tradition and hearsay again bob 
up to suggest that Shakespeare held 
horses outside the theater for the 
wealthier playgoers. Again, the 
story signifies nothing. The im- 
portant thing to remember is that 
we soon find Shakespeare inside 
the theater, not as an idle spectator 
but as a fledgling actor. This ex- 
perience was of inestimable value to 
the budding dramatist. 


lr ts atmost a certainty that, by 
the year 1592, Shakespeare had 
composed such plays as The Comedy 
of Errors, Love’s Labor’s Lost and 
The Two Gentlemen of Verona for 
a company of actors who were 
known as the Earl of Pembroke’s 
Men. If Shakespeare had now made 
a good start as a dramatist, he had 
not yet arrived, in his own estima- 
tion, as a poet. In 1593, however, the 
publication of his narrative poem, 
Venus and Adonis, under the pa- 
tronage of the Earl of Southampton, 
met with instant success. This poem 
was printed by Richard Field who, 
like Shakespeare, had left Stratford 
when he was a young man and who, 
within a few years, had become a 
successful London printer. The pub- 
lic demanded the printing of seven 
editions of this poem between 1593 
and 1603, which is a fair indication 
of its success and of the recognition 
achieved by the author. 

In 1596, Shakespeare’s father 
realized an ambition that he had 
entertained twenty years previously 
in the noontime of his prosperity. 
He was granted a coat of arms, 
doubtless through the efforts of his 
successful son. The following year 
(1597), the man who was now 
firmly established as a poet and who 
had written at least ten highly suc- 
cessful plays bought New Place, the 
second largest house in Stratford. 

In 1599, Shakespeare became a 
part owner of the newly built Globe 
Theatre on the Bankside of the 
River Thames in Southwark. From 
that time until his retirement to 
Stratford in 1611, Shakespeare com- 
posed and produced plays when and 
how it suited him. No one, I think, 
would begrudge him those last five 
years spent in leisurely retirement 
among his Warwickshire cronies, 
after having completed almost 
twenty-five years of hard work as 

(see SHAKESPEARE page 47) 
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“Just as we are able to translate 
eur high principles and fine ideals inte 


action, se will our success continue.” 


—Roe Fulkersen 


Child and Youth Work 

IDEAS AGAINST ODDS 

KIwaNIAN Fred Coleman, a member of the Airport Area 
club in Atlanta, Georgia, has a string of theaters. When 
Jim Smith, one of his most valuable employees, 
announced the birth of a son, Fred was the first to 
congratulate him. Tommy was premature, Jim said, but 
perfectly healthy. 

When Fred saw the baby sometime later, the disturb- 
ing thought came to him that the child wasn’t all right. 
He casually asked Jim about Tommy. 

“The doctor says everything is fine. The boy’s just-a 
slow starter, that’s all,” Jim assured his employer. 

Two years later, Jim’s work started slipping. Mistakes 
were frequent; his interest lagged. Fred’s worst suspi- 
cions were confirmed after a talk with Jim. 

Although Tommy was five years old now, he could 
barely walk or talk. Other children laughed at him. His 
little sister, who was entirely normal, was being affected 
by this situation. The Smiths had taken him from doctor 
to doctor. The bills wiped out their savings and put 
them in debt. The emotional strain was showing on the 
family. 

A specialist finally recommended institutionalizing the 
boy to improve the family situation. The idea of a state 
home appalled Jim. Yet he couldn’t afford the $100 
weekly minimum of a private hospital. He tried the 
Junior League Speech School and the Cerebral Palsy 
School. Tommy couldn’t qualify for either. 





Square pegs won’t fit in round holes, this boy is learning. 
Kiwanian Sam Denmark encourages him in his house-building. 
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Then the Smiths heard about the Little Red School- 
house for Special Children. Tuition was ten dollars, plus 
a week of the mother’s time each month. In desperation, 
they enrolled their son. 

It wasn’t long before Tommy changed. He began to 
speak more clearly. He played and learned with children 
of his own ability, and no one laughed at his mistakes. 

Life changed for the Smiths, too. They learned that 
their son wasn’t the only one who was different. They 
met other parents who understood their problems. When 
the Kiwanis Club of Airport Area in Atlanta learned 
about the Little Red School, they drove out to see it. 
Young, energetic Carol Bishop, the school’s director, told 
them the story: 

“It started with me,” she said simply. “You see, my 
own daughter is a C.P.” Faced with the same problems 
confronting the Smiths, she decided to start her own 
school. She announced her plans in her church bulletin 
in 1951. 

The Little Red Schoolhouse opened with six children. 
Doctors scoffed at the idea and said, “Just another 
mother’s whim.” 

There are no “child specialists” on the staff. Mrs, 
Bishop reads and studies a great deal, but says that 
progress comes only through experience. Some of her 
educational gadgets have been patented. Occasionally, 
children re-enter the public schools after a few months 
of her specialized help. 

Mrs. Bishop works without salary, as do her assist- 
ants. The ten-dollar-a-month tuition is used for equip- 
ment such as the adjustable-level desks. It also buys 
toys designed to teach coordination and judgment. 

“We don’t work miracles here,” Mrs. Bishop explained. 
“We have only a few qualifications. Among them are 
interest in the children and love for them. We feel that 
one of our best helps is in insisting that the mothers 
work in the school with the children. In that way, they 
learn, too, and are able to apply the daytime teaching 
activities after school is over.” 

Kiwanians promptly became the school’s biggest 
boosters. First, they incorporated it, with their club as 
sponsor. They set up a watermelon stand, giving profits 
to the school. Past President Jack Gray became the 
number one salesman. His work for the school earned 
him the title of “Father of the Little Red Schoolhouse.” 

With an enrollment of 29, Mrs. Bishop’s creation was 
bursting at the seams. Kiwanians moved her charges 
into a new building valued at $45,000. Enrollment 
immediately shot to 40, and educational authorities are 
considering the Little Red Schoolhouse for Special 
Children as a pilot model for the South—the school once 
scoffed at as a “mother’s whim.” 
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Miss San Diego, Gay Cowie, 

reigned as queen of 

the Kiwanis Junior Golf Tournament 
in Chula Vista, California, 


GOLF BALLS AND EASTER EGGS 
Some or America’s top young golfers 
teed off at an Easter holiday junior 
golf tournament sponsored by the 
Kiwanis Club of Chula Vista, Cali- 
fornia. More than 150 youngsters 
competed in the three divisions, play- 
ing 4 to 18 holes. Professional golfers 
helped them perfect their swings at 
the tourney’s golf clinic 


Scouting 

GIRL SCOUTS ON THE GO 

In Evy, Minnesota, Kiwanians are 
spearheading a drive to develop a 
camp for Girl Scouts. The men have 
reroofed buildings and set up a 
water system to bring the camp up 
to the standards set by the National 
Girl Scout Council .. . . Celebrating 
National Girl Scout Week, the 
Kiwanis Club of Salisbury, Mary- 
land joined 26 Girl Scouts at a ban- 
quet, complete with an elaborate 





birthday cake. 


NO LANDLUBBERS ALLOWED 
Tue S.E.S. Warrior, a 37-foot diesel-powered craft with 
an impressive World War II record, still sees active duty. 
Its duty today is with the Sea Scouts sponsored by the 
Kiwanis Club of Lakewood, Tacoma, Washington. 
During United States-Canada Good Will Week, the 
boat will be host to Canadian scouts, who will spend 
the week end aboard 

Skippered by Lieutenant Governor Rex Kelley, the 


Visiting Canadian Sea Scouts hoist the American flag. 
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Warrior often cruises to Vancouver, British Columbia 
and other Canadian ports. The “old country” atmosphere 
of Victoria is a favorite with the 30 “seadogs,” who moor 
just below the provincial capitol. The boat has gone as 
far as the Strait of Juan de Fuca and the Pacific Ocean. 
It fights fog and rough weather with top-flight naviga- 
tion equipment, including a sonar depthfinder. 

The Sea Scouts’ fleet also includes the Amazon, a 
30-foot whaleboat that is ketch-rigged for sailing; the 
Teepee, a 30-foot houseboat salvaged by the boys; the 
Lowe Jack, an 18-foot open sports launch; and other 
smaller boats. 

The ships’ logs tell the Scouts’ history: There’s the 
rescue of disabled boats; the Seattle regattas; picnics 
and parties with Girl Scout groups; and the entertain- 
ing of Pee-Wee baseball teams on Kiwanis Kids’ Day. 

Their work is fringed with activities like band, 
drill team, ship’s bulletin, marksmanship, and swimming. 
Church services are often held at sea. With a record like 
this, the Scouts maintain a Four-Star National Standard 
Unit Rating, the highest in scouting. 


HOSPITALIZED SCOUTS 

To ANY scouT, a merit badge is a mighty important 
medal. And when the scout has earned it without ever 
leaving his hospital bed, it is even more precious. But 
the members of Troop 869—patients at the Rancho Los 
Amigos Hospital Respiratory Center for Poliomyelitis— 
have chalked up badges just that way, with encourage- 
ment from the troop sponsor, the Kiwanis Club of 
Downey, California. 

The boys of this troop work hard to earn their merit 
badges, as do all scouts. Knots are tied by using the 
toes, and where even these are paralyzed, a visiting 
Boy Scout helps. Miniature camps are constructed, and 
cookouts are held on hospital lawns. 


International Relations 

FORMOSAN HANDIWORK 

MOST OF THE PATIENTS at the Happy Mount Leper Colony 
in Formosa are Nationalist Chinese soldiers. Today, 
their occupational therapy comes from the Kiwanis 
Club of Redondo Beach, California. Kiwanians are 
shipping 300,000 used Christmas cards to the colony. 
Patients inscribe Chinese proverbs on the cards, which 
are then spread throughout Formosa. 

Kiwanian C. Kelly Walberg recently visited Formosa 
to see the results of the club’s work. “Keep up the good 
work,” a US Military Assistance officer told him. “This 
is public relations that reaches the ‘little people’ of 
Formosa.” 


During Holy Week, 
an electric cross is 
lighted at the 
highest point in 
Plymouth, Wisconsin 
as a gift of the 
Kiwanis Club of 
Plymouth, 
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Who gets the top bunk? Both Josef and Alex, Hungarian 
refugees, claim it while their parents unpack. Help is 
given by Forrest Newman (right) of the Kiwanis Club of 
North Central, Seattle, which is sponsoring the family. 


HUNGARIAN REBELS FIND HOMES 

Wuat really went on in Budapest? The Kiwanis Club of 
Warsaw, Indiana has learned many of the tragic facts. 
They have adopted a refugee family—Arnold and Edith 
Godo and their two-year-old son. 

The three fled the Hungarian capital after a Com- 
munist photograph identified Arnold as one of the rebels 
who had seized the radio station. Today, the 26-year- 
old draftsman speaks of the revolt as one primarily for 
freedom, and secondly, for bread. 

The Kiwanis Club of North Central in Seattle wel- 
comed freedom fighters Sandor and Violet Karl with 
their sons, Alex and Josef. The refugees found a modern 
apartment awaiting them, complete even to milk in the 
refrigerator. 

During the Budapest rebellion, 13-year-old Alex was 
wounded and jailed by the Communists. When he was 
released, the family made their way to the Austrian bor- 
der, and eventually to the United States. 


Civic Works 

FROM DESERTS TO ROSES 

THE CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION in Utah’s picturesque 
Cache Valley is over. But folks are still talking about 
the amazing mechanical float built by the Kiwanis Club 
of Logan, Utah. 

Looking at the float, spectators saw first a bleak desert 
scene of 1856, with buffalo, coyote, and sagebrush 
depicted on huge panels. As the crowd applauded, the 
sides of the float. dropped, revealing a beautiful girl in 
a garden of roses, dramatizing the change in the Cache 
Valley since the Mormon pioneers saw it a century ago. 

The float has been an object of curiosity in all four 
parades in which it appeared. Small boys crowded up to 
it, trying to discover how it operated. Secretary of 
Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson, a Cache native “home” 
for the Fourth of July parade, was heard exclaiming to 
his wife: “Look at that! It really tells a story.” 
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KIWANIS AND KIT CARSON 
Kit Carson was tired of Confederates tearing down the 
American flag in Taos, New Mexico during the Civil 
War. When he brought an aspen tree trunk down to the 
plaza and nailed the flag to it, the banner stayed there. 
So did Kit Carson. He guarded the flag with a shotgun, 
day and night. With the help of Captain George Smith 
Simpson and other men, a round-the-clock vigil was 
kept from the St. Vrain store. 

Captain Smith Simpson, the last survivor of the 
group, kept the flag flying. Maggie Gusdorf, his daughter, 











promised her father that she would carry on for him. 
Today she is no longer able to do this, so the Kiwanis 
Club of Taos is carrying out the pledge. 

Interestingly enough, Taos Kiwanians met for many 
years at a hotel situated on the site where the St. Vrain 
store once stood—the very place from which the first 
flag defenders kept their vigil. 


EIGHT-YEAR EFFORT 

MANY A GOLF GAME was given up by the Kiwanis Club 
of College Place, Washington for the Kiwanis-City 
Park. Developing a six-acre park is no small project, 
even with city help. There were 200 rose bushes to be 
planted, a sprinkler system to be installed, and play- 
ground equipment to be set up. After eight years, the 
park was ready for dedication—and for service to 
College Place. 








Burlington, New Jersey Kiwanians and Emergency 
Squad workers test a hydraulic hoist that the club 
donated to a multiple sclerosis victim. With the hoist, 
one person can move an invalid. 
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tendent, appointed by and subject 
to the orders of the commissioners 
who, in the eye of the law, are the 
responsible characters.” 

And they fought, blow for 
blow, generality for generality. “We 
soon found,” says Adolph Bernstein, 
“that when you get into the political 
arena, you must put the facts before 
If it must sometimes be 


SO 


the public 
done at the cost of dignity, never- 
theless it must be done.” 

ECM charged that the city’s com- 
mission system was “political-con- 
trolled, buck-passing, ineffective, 
wasteful.” But simultaneously it 
produced a 1952 study of the Elgin 
government made by the Taxpayers 
Federation of Illinois that tended to 


support the charges. The study cited 
duplication of authority, poor man- 
agement, and extreme apathy to- 
ward change to more businesslike 
methods on the part of the Elgin 
administration 

As a case in point, according to 
the report, various departments 
paid from $14.88 to $20.10 for the 
same size automobile tire, and 50,000 
gallons of gasoline were purchased 
from 33 separate locations, “usually 
at retail price.” The report noted 
that Elgin, by more centralized 
purchasing of gasoline and through 
installation of equip- 


inexpensive 

ment, might have saved “about 
eight cents per gallon or $4000 per 
year.” 


Meanwhile, the Citizens for Elgin 
were insisting that all the present 


government needed was more 
money. 

In the final weeks of the cam- 
paign, both sides battled through 


the local newspaper, over radio, and 
with public appearances by spokes- 
men. But ECM’s heavy’ guns 
were door-to-door campaigning and 
neighbor-to-neighbor chats. With- 
out a complex network of ward com- 
mitteemen and precinct captains, 
they nevertheless took the issue to 
the people. 

On April 6, 1954, the people made 





A total vote of 11,- 
309—construed as high for a ref- 
erendum—was cast, and by a count 
of 5950 to 5105, the council-manager 
system won. The result, 54 per cent 
to 46 per cent, was decisive by elec- 


their decision. 


tion standards, but certainly not 
overwhelming. Today, Adolph Bern- 
stein notes that ECM could not have 
done it alone—without the educa- 
tional campaign that preceded the 
partisan conflict. “Other towns 
have tried to hurry the change,” he 
says. “By bringing the issue to a 
vote too quickly, they often lose.” 

ECM had won a battle, but it had 
yet to win the war. Another election 
was needed to determine who would 
appoint and direct the city manager. 
Immediately, Mayor Lehman an- 
nounced his desire to succeed him- 
self as mayor under the new system 
—a post that is akin to that of the 
chairman of a corporation’s board of 
directors. Independent candidates 
came forth to seek places on the 
council. Among these were an at- 
torney, a jeweler, and a_ bakery 
manager, who called themselves, 
“The Young Men of Action.” 
ECM countered with its own slate 
of five candidates, chosen from 
leading citizens through an open 
caucus attended by 200 persons. 

If anything, the second campaign, 
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feated four times before. This time 
it went over the top with a 67 per 
cent majority. 

The people who worked on that 
bond issue have stayed in an in- 
formal leadership organization ever 
since. They've never adopted an 
official slogan, but Charlie Miller 
says they have one. It’s “Don't Stop 
Now.” 

In 1950, a county bridge 
issue of $2,500,000 was passed. 

Increasing made a second 
school bond issue necessary. For 
$2,100,000 it went over with a 71 per 
cent majority in 1952. 

In 1953, Zanesville got its first re- 
on a proposed expressway 
relieve downtown traffic 
transients 
super- 


bond 


costs 


port 
project to 
by speeding Route 40 
across the city on a new 
highway 

Hospitals got attention in 1954 
with the first of two campaigns that 
raised $4,000,000 in popular sub- 
scriptions. More than 600 persons 
worked on the drive, and nearly 
everyone contributed. The number 


40 


of beds in the two hospitals was 
doubled. 

The new high school, of course, 
was completed. It compares with 
the finest in the state. Grade schools 
were enlarged. 

Also in 1954, the mayor, who 
serves on a part-time basis, ap- 
pointed a_ citizens’ committee to 
study the municipal government. 
This led to a proposal for the city- 
manager form of government, which 
received approval of voters at the 
general election in November 1955, 
to become effective January 1, 1958. 
This proposal also had been turned 
down in previous years. 

Resurgence of civic pride showed 
itself in another way in Zanesville 
in 1955, when this city led all others 
in the nation in per capita contri- 
butions for Christmas seals. An 
award originated by the National 


Tuberculosis Society provides a 
Hollywood movie premiere each 
year for the winning community. 


Zanesville had the premiere show- 
ing of The Court Martial of Billy 
Mitchell with much hullabaloo. 
Instead of letting down after this 
series of achievements, Zanesville’s 


progressive spirit rose to even 
greater heights in 1956. In May the 
voters approved a $4,900,000 sewage 
treatment plant and $2,900,009 worth 
of waterworks’ improvements. The 
sewage issue, like the school issue, 
had been defeated in the past. But 
virtually all civic organizations got 
behind it this time. 

The general election in the fall of 
1956 brought approval of a $1,009,- 
000 bond issue for the city’s share 
(with state and federal participa- 
tion) in the Route 40 project. 

The Junior Chamber of Commerce 
outdid itself in a clean-up, paint-up, 
fix-up campaign. Members turned 
out to scrub the main street with 
fire hoses and push-brooms, then 
organized a “Block Blitz” renova- 
tion project as a demonstration. 
Zanesville was given an award in a 
“Cleanest City in America” contest. 

As a sidelight of all these other 
activities, the Zanesville Chamber 
of Commerce increased its member- 
ship from 325 to 830 in 1956. Cham- 
ber president was George Watkins, 
a Kiwanian. Chamber research has 
shown another corollary develop- 
ment of the last five years. Indus- 
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held a year later, was even more 
vitriolic than the first. The mayor 
was still prime bait for ECM, which 
constantly warned against govern- 
ment “through the back door.” By 
this time, Lehman’s defense had be- 
come one of desperation. Speaking 
through a newspaper advertisement, 
he cried: 

Power Hungry Clique 

Seeking Control of 


Your City 
Lies—Lies—ALL LIES! 
Although less vindictive, “The 
Young Men of Action” attacked 
ECM using the same theme: “Or- 


ganized minority group control in 
government is dangerous,” they in- 
sisted. “Domination of thought and 
attitude is not Elgin’s way.” 

Nevertheless, Elgin’s way was 
ECM’s way and four of its five 
candidates, including a new mayor, 
were elected in April 1955. A “Young 
Man of Action” completed the five- 
man council. After 16 non-consecu- 
tive years in office, Mayor Lehman 
received his final defeat. 

Raymond P. Botch was appointed 
as city manager in July of that 
year, and arrived in Elgin a month 
later from Pendleton, Oregon. With 
19 years’ experience in city, state, 
and federal government, and five 
years as city manager of Pendleton, 


he quickly set out to put the house 
in order. Within a few months after 
his arrival he had shaved the num- 
ber of city departments from 21 to 
11. For city employees he: 1) 
granted pay raises; 2) established a 
merit system of evaluation; 3) in- 
stituted a special training program. 
In the wake of financial disorder, 
he introduced centralized purchas- 
ing, and in December of 1955 pre- 
sented a budget to the council of 
$57,000—or three per cent lower 
than that of the previous year. By 
May 1956, the city council reported 
a $350,000 improvement in the city’s 
finances plus the reduction of Elgin’s 
bonded debt by $137,000. 

For these and numerous other 
improvements, and for the efforts 
that had been expended to make 
them possible, Elgin this year was 
named an All-America City by the 
National Municipal League and 
Look magazine. There was no large 
celebration of the award, but a flag- 
raising ceremony, presided over by 
city officers, did take place in Foun- 
tain Square. 

As they had promised throughout 
their campaign, ECM workers took 
none of the spoils of victory—except 
those received by every citizen. 
Adolph Bernstein found a job as 
manager of a fish and poultry farm 





near Elgin, which has allowed him 
enough time to make occasional 
speeches in other towns where the 
city-manager bug is biting. He also 
attends the weekly meeting of his 


Kiwanis club on Tuesday, and, 
as immediate past president, the 
monthly meeting of the club’s board 
of directors—where he will address 
either group on a multitude of sub- 
jects at the slightest provocation. 

Jessie Gronowski, who admits that 
“life seems a little dull” after three 
bustling years, is back to cooking 
three-square a day for her family. 
And although her son Robin, now 
five, is too old for buggyrides, it 
appears that Mrs. Gronowski’s 
street will soon have sidewalks. 

As a first step, she explains, the 
council-manager government has 
passed a new ordinance that puts 
teeth into the ineffectual rule of the 
commissioners. It requires that new- 
home builders place a bond to cover 
the cost of sidewalks—thereby in- 
suring their installation. 

“The next step,” says Mrs. 
Gronowski, “should be a special as- 
sessment to bring sidewalks to older 
neighborhoods. We hope it will be 
levied soon. Anyway, if your gov- 
ernment has your trust and con- 
fidence—and ours does—you don’t 
mind the wait as much.” THE END 





trial employment in Zanesville has 
gone up 21 per cent. 

The Chamber of Commerce spon- 
sored a two-day industrial develop- 
ment conference in the spring of 
1956. During a banquet in con- 
nection with this meeting, an- 
nouncement was made of the incor- 
poration of a non-profit Industrial 
Development Committee. This com- 
mittee has raised funds and estab- 
lished a $10,000 budget for each of 
the next two years for promotion. 
But there is no intention of “brib- 
ing” new industry to come into 
Zanesville, members of the commit- 
tee declare. They put it this way: 
“If we can get our town the way we 
want it, then we are sure that others 
will want it, too. We only have to 
tell them about it.” 

Zanesville has had other high 
points in its 160-year history. It 
was the capital of Ohio from 1810 to 
1812, after its early citizens had 
erected a capitol, patterned on Inde- 
pendence Hall in Philadelphia, to at- 
tract the pioneer legislators. Zanes- 
ville lost out on a permanent basis 
when state officials insisted on a 
more central location 50 miles west. 
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The community came into exist- 
ence as a ferrying point on Zane’s 
Trace, an early route into the 
wilderness of the Northwest Terri- 
tory that was laid out by Ebenezer 
Zane (a great-grandfather of Zane 
Grey, the author). This Trace sub- 
sequently became part of the old 
Cumberland Road, later the Na- 
tional Pike, now Route 40. Many 
tourists who use Route 40 will recall 
Zanesville as the city with the un- 
usual Y-bridge that distributes 
traffic in three directions from the 
middle of the juncture of the Mus- 
kingum and Licking rivers. 

During the canal era of the 1820's, 
Zanesville got a boost as a midway 
point on the Ohio Canal connecting 
Lake Erie at Cleveland with the 
Ohio River at Marietta. And when 
the railroads came, Zanesville got 
more than its share. It is on the 
Pennsylvania, New York Central, 
Baltimore & Ohio, and the Wheeling 
& Lake Erie lines. 

Peculiar properties of the earth 
around Zanesville led it to become 
one of the major pottery centers of 
the world, and gave it a nickname, 
“The Clay City.” But its industries 


became diversified, with 40 distinct 
types reported in a recent survey, 
including steel, glass, rubber, paper, 
chemical, food. This diversification 
is credited with giving the commu- 
nity its stability. 

It was in 1926 that the old Literary 
Digest sponsored a _ nationwide 
survey to find the “typical” Amer- 
ican city and analyze it. Zanesville 
was chosen and was thoroughly ex- 
amined in a series of articles later 
published in a book called Zanes- 
ville and 36 Other American Com- 
munities. 

Some of the older citizens wonder 
now whether they should have been 
so proud of that “typical” title. They 
are much happier about their new 
title of “All-America City.” 

Zanesville leaders feel that the 
city has learned some valuable les- 
sons. The most important is that a 
city cannot mark time. Another is 
that stability may lead to apathy, if 
a community is not careful. 

Charlie Miller draws a blunt con- 
clusion: “Our city’s got what it 
takes, if we use what it’s got.” 

This could apply to a lot of other 
cities. THE END 
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“A gift box that’s 
distinctively KIW ANIAN” 


KIWANIS CHERRIES 


There's EXTRA PROFIT for 
your club NOW. Sell Kiwanis 
Fine Dessert Cherries. All 
cherries packed in heavy syrup, 
ideal for Ice Cream topping. 
pies, tarts and as a_ fresh 
dessert... 

Six 20-Oz. Cans in Special 


Carton Cost Your Club $1.80 
(F.0.B. Sturgeon Bay) 


Write: 


KIWANIS CLUB 


P.O. Box 63, Sturgeon Bay, Wisc. 


FREE! {// color 


Aiwanis cherry film 











KIWANIS 
BELT BUCKLE 






Prepaid for only $ 4 


Order now for oe 
Father's Day 


— 
tax 


KIWANIS CLUB 
Mesa, Arizona 
Box 2215 


AUTO REFLECTOR EMBLEM 


Reflectorized Emblem, 
with Club name ad- 
ded, in sturdy stainless 
steel frame. Supplied 
with bolt and nut for 
attachment to license 
plate. Diameter 4'/,”. 


6*-12, each $2.50 
13-23, each $2.00 
24-47, each $1.75 
48 or more, each $1.50 


© Minimum auantity 


(Shipment 3 weeks from 
Gate of order) 


RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO 
303 W. Monroe St. Chicago 6, Ill. 
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RICHEST MAN 


(From page 29) 


cepted by the other members, then 
go on probation. You must be ten 
vears old. At that age you are 
allowed to work one hour a day, 
older girls a little longer. Members 
wear a uniform; blue blouse, cap, 
and apron. There is prestige in 
membership, keen competition to 
belong. 

The highest privilege is to be al- 
lowed to do the actual giving—to 
hand out the shoes to the “cus- 
tomers.” The thing that impresses 
you most is the eager enthusiasm of 
the little shoe girls. You see some 
child whose dress has been turned 
and patched and mended, whose 
pinched face makes you wonder 
whether she gets three square meals 
a day; yet she hands out the shoes 
with the benevolent grace of a Lady 
Bountiful. 

Today the club has added other 
lines. It is building a business of 
repairing and giving away discarded 
clothing. And there is the visiting 
service. A district like Norrebro has 
a lot of weary, lonely old people 
spending the meager tag-ends of 
their lives in hall bedrooms or old 
peoples’ homes. The club members 
go calling on these old folks, taking 
them small presents, telling them the 
news of the neighborhood, reading 
aloud to them. Recently the club was 
presented with an old piano. It al- 
ready possessed three or four guitars 
and zithers, also an accordion and 
harp. Christiansen, who has some 
musical talent, gave the girls lessons, 
then organized an orchestra. Some- 
times it plays for the old people. 

These, then, are Hans Christian- 
sen’s riches and why he is so happy 
today. Most of his earlier life was 
an inner conflict—between getting 
and giving. He didn’t find the answer 
until he began to be old. 

When he was young he thought he 
knew what he wanted: to get rich. 
The son of a poor farm laborer, Hans 
slept on a straw pallet on the floor, 
and often the family hadn’t enough 
to eat. His old grandmother, a very 
religious woman, used to talk to 
Hans about treasure in heaven. But 
it was treasure on earth that ap- 
pealed to him. 

The land of treasure—the end of 
the rainbow—was obviously Amer- 
ica. Hans had an uncle who had 
emigrated there and his letters con- 
vinced Hans that America was the 
place to get rich—where everybody 
had shoes and plenty to eat. 

When he was 17 he had saved 
enough money for a steerage pas- 
sage. 

He was soon disillusioned. At the 


turn of the century the floods of 
emigrants that flowed through Ellis 
Island were channeled out to wher- 
ever there were jobs. Christiansen 
found himself in Waterloo, Iowa. For 
a while he had a railroad job, on the 
Burlington. But times were hard 
and he was laid off. 

He set out to look for his uncle, 
whose last address had been in St. 
Louis. On the way he lived off the 
country—rode freights, slept in box 
cars, barns, cow sheds. It was very 
different from the America of his 
dreams. The hoboes of the road were 
sunk in a worse poverty than he had 
known at home. 

Christiansen had one experience 
that made a deep impression on him 
when he stopped at a small farm 
near the banks of the Mississippi. 
The young people had just been 
flooded out, were almost destitute. 
But they insisted that he stay for 
a meal. When he left he tried to pay 
them. 

“No,” said the husband. “We are 
doing all right here. If you want to 
pay, wait until you meet somebody 
who is really hungry and pay him.” 

That stuck in Christiansen’s mind. 
He has been paying for that meal 
ever since. 

Uncle, too, when he found him, 
was a disappointment, for he hadn’t 
got rich. Yet he didn’t seem to be 
unhappy. Like Hans’ grandmother, 
he talked of treasures in heaven. 
Texts that Uncle quoted stuck in 
Christiansen’s mind—‘“more blessed 
to give than to receive” and “the 
Lord will provide.” 

But Christiansen was out to pro- 
vide for himself. He landed a job, 
worked hard, saved a few hundred 
dollars. But he got restless. He was 
unsure of himself, of what-he wanted 
to do with his life. 


Arrer two years he went back to 
Denmark. There he braced himself 
for a fresh start. He settled in 
Copenhagen, got a job with a 
builder, worked hard to learn the 
business. He had an aptitude for 
the building trade and business, and 
began to get ahead. 

Yet, although he liked his job, he 
still wasn’t altogether happy. There 
was something missing. 

He lived in a cheap room in a poor 
district like Norrebro, and_ the 
poverty oppressed him—the listless 
children, the hopeless old people. He 
watched the Salvation Army people 
as they went about their work in 
the district: distributing food and 


clothing, visiting the sick. They 
seemed happy and content with this 
drudgery. 


He began to attend their meetings 
regularly. Then he came to a sudden 
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decision: He enrolled as a private 
in the Salvation Army. 

He went all out for this new life. 
He left his job and devoted all his 
time to the Army’s assignment: wel- 
fare work among children, running 
a playground, and conducting a Sun- 
day school. At first he was awkward 
at it. But he liked children and they 
liked him, and in time he was pro- 
moted to the rank of captain. 

But he found it increasingly hard 
to work inside an _ organization. 
Christiansen has always been a lone 
wolf, a strong individualist. When 
he was in business he wanted to be 
in business for himself. And now he 
wanted to be in the welfare business 
on his own. 

Also, he had a strong feeling 
against asking people for money. He 
wanted to give, not to ask. But pass- 
ing the hat was part of the Army’s 
discipline. 

So he left the Army determined 
to run a playground of his own. For 
this, of course, he needed money. 


So he went back into the building | 


business, and, as before, he got 
ahead. 


Art First the business was only a 
secondary interest. His chief concern 
was with the children, the play- 
ground which he established. Every 
minute that he could spare from his 
job he spent with the children. 

But his inner struggle—between 
getting and giving—wasn’t settled 
yet. Up to now his business had been 
merely the way of providing the 


* * * * * * * 


My Kiwanianne and I frequently 
have differences of opinion. But I 
don’t tell her. Oren Arnold 
* * * * * * * 


means for what he really wanted: to 
carry on his philanthropic work. 
But now the business began to be 
also an end in itself. He liked it—he 
was good at it. He became so ab- 
sorbed in it that he had to delegate 
the management of the playground 
to others. He was now a speculative 
builder on a large scale, building 
and selling houses in the fast-grow- 
ing suburbs of Copenhagen. His ven- 
tures prospered and he became 
wealthy. 

He married. But his wife took 
little interest in child welfare, except 
in that of their own two sons. 

This period lasted for 20 years, 
the longest phase in his many-sided 
life. Yet today it seems unreal to 
him, like a life that was lived by 
someone else. 

The story of his real life begins, 
he says, when he was in his early 

(see RICHEST MAN page 44) 
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KIWANIS DATES —*: 


The “ALL-KIWANIS” fund-raising plan that is 
SENSATIONAL! EXCITING!! PROFITABLE!!! 
Designed exclusively for Kiwanis Clubs only. 


Provides an enduring fund-raising project that 
assures ever increasing returns year after year. 


ATTENTION: Ways & Means Committees; Budget 
or Finance Chairmen for 1957 









for complete details of this unique plan which 
includes NO INITIAL INVESTMENT! Also, 
plan now to show your Club the KIWANIS 
DATE FILM ... a 16mm, sound-color pro- 
duction that shows just how EASY your fund- 
raising problems can be solved. No obligation, 
of course. 


KIWANIS CLUB, P. 0. Box 813 


Santa Monica, California 























CAMP BIG CHIEF FOR BOYS 6-16 
HARVARD, WISCONSIN 32nd yr. 
A ranch camp for boys that also features a balanced 
camping program of all sports: American Red Cross ee short paragraphs! 
Water-Safety Program, daily fishing, swimming, a a 
canoeing, surf boarding, and skiing. Overnite trips You don’t have to be a trained author to make money 
via canoes, horseback trips, station wagon trips to writing. Hundreds now making money every day on 
Duluth and Canada. . . . Our program is supervised P 
by professional leadership in a friendly atmosphere. short paragraphs. I tell you what to write, where and 
Camp Fee $525.00 for 8 memorable weeks. how to sell; and supply big list of editors who buy from 
SAM FRALICK, Owner-Director, Sullivan High beginners. Lots of small checks in a hurry bring cash 
Semeet Coast T< Member of ene LS that adds up quickly. No tedious study. Write to sell, 
ub, Key Club Sponsor. . . . Lawndale Ave. ; 
Lincolnwood 45, Illinois ORchard 4-9810 or 9880 right away. Send for free facts. BENSON BARRETT, 
Dept. 44-D, 7464 N. Clark St., Chicago 26, Ill. 
settee cnc OAeNENS tac ae acaunnnonnctanccactastanamigtnina ss soca ; me) 


FABULOUS NEW 


') 5-Foot Long Balloons 
TWIST INTO A THOUSAND SHAPES! 


GIRAFFES—DACHSHUNDS—PETS OF ALL KINDS 


2? age 

Made of $ c 

Live Latex for 1 on ts 
Handling 


Delight Kiddies—Grown-Ups, Too! 


Fantastically flexible Live Latex! Like no other balloons you've 
ever seen! Twist ‘em, turn ‘em, bend 'em—they won't break! = 







Cut them in half or any size—twist and they re-seal! The kid- 
dies will have a whale of a time making them into Davy Crock- 
ett hats, pretzels, giraffes, lions, fish—a whole zoo! You'll want 
them for unvsual party or Recreation room decorations! Liven 
up a party with a contest for making the funniest shape of all! 
Complete instructions. 

Almost 5 feet long when inflated. Balloons this size usually sell 

up to 25c each! 

Send only $1 now for 200 in a variety of gay colors! (Plus 
25¢ for Postage and Handling.) 

Supply limited at this low price, so order several sets 
NOW for GUARANTEED PROMPT DELIVERY. MONEY 
BACK GUARANTEE. 


; MURRAY HILL HOUSE 
4 ee oe Dept. B-851, P. O. Box 251, 
Gs ae Bethpage, ie in N. Y. 
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Go INVEST WISELY IN GOOD 
STOCKS TAKES WISDOM. 


T TAKES HEART TO 
INVEST IN PEOPLE. 


THE SALVATION ARMY 


ANNUITY 's A WAy TO 


GIVE A LIFT TO HUMANITY 


AND ALSO PROVIDES A 


LIFETIME INCOME 
FOR YOURSELF. 


HERE ARE CERTAIN 
TAX EXEMPTIONS. 


FOR SAFETY, SUPERVISION 
BY THE NEW YORK STATE 
INGURANCE DEPARTMENT. 


WR/TE FOR BOOKLET- X53, 
RATES AND OTHER DETAILS. 


THE SALVATION ARMY 


L270 W 14th St. New York lI.N Y 





Everybody likes the 





BAND UNIFORM 


Club Project 


Ask your school Band Director how 
soon new uniforms will be needed. 


By sponsoring a Band Uniform fund- 
raising plan, your Club helps those tal- 
ented youngsters make a_ wonderful 
appearance in smart new uniforms. 
Advantages of the Uniforms Project: 
ENTHUSIASM—Your Club members 
catch the enthusiasm of the school kids. 
CLUB SPIRIT—Everybody’s happy and 
proud when the band or orchestra 
makes public appearances in the hand- 
some new uniforms. 

MORALE—The band’s morale is given 
a big boost. 

CIVIC PRIDE—Your high school band 
represents your home town every time 
they perform in other towns. 

CLUB CREDIT—Cloth lapels bearing 
your Club name can be sewn in every 
uniform. 

The project can be a continuing one, too; 
increase in band personnel makes it 
necessary to buy a few replacement 
uniforms or accessories each year; keep 
project “alive.” 

We have a booklet, "Fund Raising Ideas." 
Write for it on your Club stationery. 
There’s no obligation; Ostwald sends 
this to service clubs all over the U.S. 


» lLnifern j by 
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Do your visitors sign 
A GUEST REGISTER? 


Fitted with ruled sheets for 
guests’ signatures, home 
clubs and remarks, this desk 
pad with Kiwanis emblem 
is an ideal permanent rec- 
ord for all club visitors and 
speakers. The register in- 
twenty-five sheets 
both sides. Club 
name can be imprinted for 
an additional charge. 


cludes 
ruled on 


G-7, Guest Register, with 25 sheets...................000- $4.50 
GR, Guest Register Sheets, each additional............... 15 
Imprinting club name, additional...................... 1.00 


order from 


KIWANIS 


520 North Michigan Avenue 
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Chicago 11, Illinois 
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RICHEST MAN 
(From page 43) 


60’s. He was then the head of a pros- 
perous building and contracting bus- 
iness. His charities were large, 
chiefly in the child welfare field, 
but he had little time to devote to 
them. 

Then came catastrophe. 

Quite suddenly he lost his money, 
nearly all of it. He has always been 
an adventurer in business, often 
over-extended. But his ventures had 
paid out. Now a key venture failed 
and its failure brought down his 
other enterprises like a house of 
cards. 

Presently his wife divorced him. 
His two sons were estranged from 
him. From the heights he had 
plunged to the depths. 

There was a period of stunned 
shock and despair. Then one day 
suddenly—like a revelation—the an- 
swer came to his life-long prob’em: 
The only riches worth having come 
from giving. 

His future course was clear. The 
lot in Norrebro was all he had left 
it was doubtful whether the income 
from it would keep him alive. That 
didn’t worry him a bit. 

He moved into the flat in Norrebro 
and set up housekeeping. On the lot 
he built a few swings and see-saws. 
He collected old tires, picked up a 
few discarded toys, and was ready 





| to set up in business again. So, when 


school was out at two p.m. he walked 
the streets of Norrebro inviting the 


| children to come. 


That was 15 years ago. 

Today Christiansen has repaired 
his financial position to some degree. 
He still has his business shrewdness 
and uses it, though money-making 
is a very minor part of his life. 
He has enough income now to 
move away from Norrebro. But he 
wouldn’t dream of doing so. The 
money is useful only to buy things 
for the children, and to ensure that 
the club will continue after he is 
gone. He has incorporated it and 
set up a trust fund for its upkeep. 
The chief trustee is Pastor Lund of 
the neighborhood Lutheran church, 
an old and staunch friend. 

From Christiansen’s appearance, 


| it will be some time before the club 


passes to the trustees. 

Take a look at Hans as he comes 
from the work bench in his leather 
apron to join the club’s little orches- 
tra and a few of the other children 
in some singing. He stands erect, his 
face is firm and ruddy. He gives 
them the key on his guitar and their 
voices rise together. 

Hans Christiansen is indeed a rich 
man. THE END 
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TOUCH OF HOME 


(From page 33) 

ways the same. The reward is wide- 
spread recognition; the punishment, 
fierce denial and detraction.’ 

“Yes, there is a penalty in leader- 
ship,” Reed concluded, “and few 
men dare to risk it. For that reason, 
we are doubly honored to salute 
you, our fellow Kiwanians in Con- 
gress: Because you have dared to 
accept leadership, yes; and because 
you have accepted that leadership 
in times as trying as any which 
mankind has had to face.” 

President Reed reported on the 
ways in which Kiwanians are facing 
some of the first-line challenges of 
the day—by coordinating Farm/City 
Week, sponsoring a nationwide 
highway safety program, setting up 
“Introduction to Teaching” clinics 
for high school pupils, offering voca- 
tional guidance programs in tech- 


nical training, and working with 
existing organizations for better 
education in mental health. 

“You congressmen,” he - said, 


“whose profession is wrestling with 
the problems of the day, may well 
take pride in the knowledge that 
your service organization—Kiwanis 
—like our government—has kept in 
step with the problems of the jet- 
propelled, nuclear-dominated age. 
Long ago, Kiwanis outgrew the low- 
pressure description of ‘luncheon 
club.’ Long ago, Kiwanis ceased to 
concern itself primarily with ladies’ 
nights, minstrel shows, parades 
down main street, and Christmas 
turkeys for the poor. We’ve not 
forgotten those things, nor will we— 
but we have tried to gear our serv- 
ice programs to the crying, often- 
unanswerable needs of the times in 
which we live.” 

Commenting that Freedoms Foun- 
dation at Valley Forge had given 
Kiwanis a Distinguished Service 
award, Reed said: “We are proud 
of our achievements, of course. But 
we are prouder still of the opportu- 
nity that our country has bestowed 
upon us, as individuals, to help her 
solve her problems. This is our 
challenge, and we accept it—just as 
you gentlemen have accepted the 
greatest challenge of all—helping to 
guide the destinies of the greatest 
nation in the world. You represent 
the handful who have dared to ac- 
cept the terrible challenge hurled 
at mankind more than 300 years ago 
by an inspired British thinker and 
man of God.—John Donne: 

“No man is an island entire of it- 
self; every man is a piece of the 
continent, a part of the main. If a 

(see TOUCH OF HOME page 46) 
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Household goods, office equipment and 
exhibits—no matter how delicate and 
valuable—are safe in the hands of the 
Wheaton organization. 
Each step planned and executed by an 
efficient team functioning asa single unit. 
FREE Moving Day Kit 
—full of helps, labels, address cards, 
tc all personnel transfers. 


Call your local 
Wheaton Agent (500 
Agents — all principal 
cities) or write to: 


Wheaton 
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Dept Indianapolis, Indiana 


LONG DISTANCE MOVING 
“the safest distance between two points” 
Western affiliate: 

LYON VAN LINES, Inc. 


Los Angeles, California 















NEW FROM BURROUGHS! 


AND OH, SO 


THRIFTY! 





Heard the news? Burroughs has taken 
its hand-operated adding machine (you 
know, the one with the incredibly low 
price tag!) and brightened it up with new 
styling and a rich Amber Gray color. 

Faster and easier to operate? You bet! 
No increase in price? Certainly not! 

Free try out? Just phone our local 
branch or dealer. Burroughs Corporation, 
Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Burroughs tHrietune 
ADDING MACHINE 































View of one of the lawns surrounding the lovely 
$200,000.00 home of Spurgeon Pickering, owner 
of Mondo Grass and Nursery Company, on the 
beautiful beach of the Guif of Mexico; the entire 
shoulders and neutral 
in Mondo ‘‘Grass’’, 
show places of 


seven lawns, sidewalk 
grounds are planted solidly 
truly one of the most attractive 
the South. 


Our Blue-Green Mondo ‘Grass i 
Japonicus (formerly called Mondo Japonicus)’ 
legree of freezing; drought tolerant, evergreen, 
It is a “‘grass’’ relative to the 
Now we can offer this exclusive 

SO HARDY 
not desired 
extremely hardy, 
style vear after year 

Guaranteed to withstand 


IT CAN BE 
Blue-Green 

rarely requires watering; 
REQUIRES NO MOWING 


Mondo 


“Grass” 


~evert 


insects and 
multiplies 


diseases ; 
and weeds; 
sensational we 


Mondo is resistant to 
rowding out other 
Enhances property 
vear plant 4” to 12” apart 

Planting and culture instructions with 
Shipped prepaid. MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE; 
refund. Open account to A-1 rated fi 
everywhere 


xTass 


value So 


Sprigs packed in damp moss. Guaranteed to 
grow or we will replace. 


25 swis......$2.98 | 


50 Sprigs $ 5.00 1,000 Sprigs 
100 Sprigs -00 5,000 Sprigs or more 
500 Sprigs 00 er 1,000 $50.00 





s deseribed by 
*, is native to Northern China and should withstand severe 
commonly called Mondo a 
lily with paper thin blades 
low-growing oriental genus is currently used by many owners of distinctive 
Blue-Green Mondo 
PLANTED ANYTIME, 
retains 
tantastically 
AND SHOULD NEVER BE 


“Grass” 


freezing or money refunded 
FREE folder of testimonials and many photos of Mondo 
animals 
rapidly, 
expect to revolutionize 
Numerous rooted blades to sprig 

each order 
if not completely 
ms buying 1,000 


ORDER TODAY... YOU CAN'T LOSE! T MONDO GRASS & Nursery Co. Dept. K. Biloxi, Miss. 


| Please send prepaid 
"Grass" 


Name 
$79.00 | Address 





Now Is Good Time To Plant 


BLUE-GREEN | 


MONDO 
“GRASS” 


Trade Mark Registration applied for 
U.S. Patent Office 


REQUIRES NO MOWING— MAKES 
WORLD’S MOST BEAUTIFUL LAWN 


U.S. 


PET... 


the Department of Agriculture as “‘Ophiopogen 
“Grass 

This sod-forming EVERGREEN, 
homes in America for lawn grass 
at popular prices 
it is recommended for beautiful lawns where mowing is 
its color the year-‘round; thrives in shade or sun; 
beautiful, drooping low to the ground in weeping 
MOWED 
Ideal for heavy shaded 
lawns sent on request 
will not feed on it. Stops erosion; grows 
approximately 100) times (10,0000) 
lawn-making. For 


1/16” wide 


areas, dry or wet : 
Grass 
compactly, 
first yeal 
good coverage first 


Shipped now or when desired. Remittance with ordet 
delighted you may return at once for 


sprigs or more, FOR Biloxi. Distributors wanted { 
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iat TOPS IN MIAMI BEACH 
o SKY HIGH on the OCEAN 
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OPEN ALL YEAR 


7 KIWANIS CLUB 
LUNCHEONS 
ime THURSDAYS 12:15 


HELBORNE 


OCEANFRONT AT 18th ST 


MIAMI BEACH 
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Fr. R. Schutt 


Pres. & Gen. Moar. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


Phoenix Kiwanis . 
Valley of The Sun Kiwanis....Pri. 
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(From page 45) 


clod be washed away by the sea, 
Europe is the less, as well as if a 
promontory were; as well as if a 
manor of thy friends or of thine own 
Any man’s death diminishes 
men; because I am involved in Man- 
kind. And, therefore, never send 
to know for whom the bell tolls. It 
tolls for thee!” 

Four past district governors sit in 
Congress: Senator Alexander Wiley 
(Wisconsin-Upper Michigan, 1933); 
Senator John J. Sparkman (Ala- 
bama, 1934); Senator Karl E. Mundt 
(Minnesota-Dakotas, 1934); and 
Representative Hal Holmes (Pacific 
Northwest, 1934). One other of the 
V.LP.’s at the Congressional Dinner 
was a governor in the “class of '34” 
—Hugh M. Milton II, assistant sec- 
retary of the Army. From Las 
Cruces, New Mexico, he was gov- 
ernor of the Southwest District. 

I asked Hugh about his days of 
active membership in Kiwanis. “One 
of my most vivid memories,” he said, 
“is of my year as president of the 
Las Cruces club. During my presi- 


were. 


called, 


dency we sponsored a playground 
project at a little Indian village 
south of Las Cruces, known as Tor- 
tugas. This village got its name 
from a mountain east of the village 
by the same name—the mountain 
resembles a turtle. In this village 
was a small grade school that was 
lacking the facilities normally found 
in the American schoolyard. So we 
decided to outfit the playground 
with such things as seesaws, swings, 
and slides. Since we didn’t have 
much money, we decided to do all 
the work ourselves. We used some 
of the facilities of the A & M College, 
where I was dean of engineering at 
the time, and the men constructed 
the facilities themselves, then in- 
stalled them. The ladies of Kiwanis 
served a picnic luncheon that day. 
I know that this is a little thing, but 
to those Indian youngsters it meant 
a very great deal.” 

In talking with Senator Mundt, he 
remembered the time that he and 
other members of the Madison, 
South Dakota club went to a district 
convention in Fargo. “It was held 
in a tremendous circus tent,” he re- 
“with sawdust floors and all 
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KIWANIS MEETS THURSDAYS 


Operated under the joint management of 
the Canadien National and Canadian 
Pacific Railway Companies. 
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DINKLER HOTELS 


Where Kiwanis Meets 
The DINKLER PLAZA, Atlanta, Ga. 
The DINKLER-TUTWILER Hotel 
Birmingham. Ala 
The DINKLER JEFFERSON DAVIS Hotel. 
Montgomery. Ala 
The ST. CHARLES, New Orleans, La 








Kiwanis meets on Monday at-----------; 


Hotel St. Cloud, St. Cloud, Minn. 


Seulpaugh Hotel, Mankato, Minn. 


ARTHUR L. ROBERTS HOTELS ¢-------- 
Rochester, Minn. 


Headquarters, 


Arthur Wetel........ 
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As PRESIDENT of the Alva, Okla- 
homa club in 1940, I was a delegate 
to the International convention in 
Minneapolis. My wife and _ two 
daughters accompanied me on the 
trip, and we left a week early so as 
to visit other points of interest in 
the US and Canada. 

Arriving in Winnipeg, my Kiwanis 
button was recognized by a local 
Kiwanian who introduced himself 
and invited me to be his guest the 
next day at the St. Boniface club’s 
luncheon. I declined, explaining that 
we would be leaving Winnipeg early 
the next morning. 

That evening, however, one of our 
daughters became seriously ill and 
was rushed to a hospital for an 
emergency appendectomy. The op- 
eration was successful, but I was 
required to wire home for additional 
funds. At the telegraph office, the 
manager, also a Kiwanian, accepted 
my Kiwanis button as identification. 








'LL NEVER FORGET 





At the same time he phoned my 
previous day’s acquaintance, who 
drove over and took me to the 
luncheon at St. Boniface, a nearby 
suburb of Winnipeg. 

Needless to say, the Kiwanis Clubs 
of Winnipeg and St. Boniface ex- 
tended every courtesy to my family 
and me. And my new friend made 
arrangements for us to live in a 
private home for our entire stay 
in the city. 

With my family comfortably situ- 
ated, I continued on to the conven- 
tion in Minneapolis, and after an 
enjoyable time there, returned to 
Winnipeg, where our daughter was 
well on her way to recovery. 

I'll never forget the wonderful 
treatment of our Canadian friends, 
and the kindness of Charley Ran- 
nard, Winnipeg Kiwanian. 

E. I. Haworth 

Past President 

Kiwanis Club of Alva, Oklahoma 
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of the appropriate circus decora- 
tions and paraphernalia. Arrange- 
ments were perfectly made, and our 
hosts dug deep in their pockets to 
put on a convention that even P. T. 
Barnum would have considered 
‘colossal!’ The entertainment, the 
program, the surroundings, and the 
hospitality were all tops in any- 
body’s league, but the convention 
cost the local Kiwanians so much 
that it looked for awhile as though 
memories of the deficit would last 
even longer than the memory of this 
most unusual, unorthodox, and un- 
precedented convention. But this 
Kiwanian, along with all others who 
attended that group meeting at 
Fargo, will never forget that partic- 
ular Kiwanis experience, I’m sure.” 

Leaving the congressmen, I asked 
Martin T. “Marty” Wiegand, chair- 
man of the Congressional Dinner, 
how the biennial event got started. 
“The Washington club,” he said, 
“has always appreciated the fact that 
there were quite a few Kiwanians 
in the two branches of Congress, and 
at various times we invited them to 
visit with us at our Thursday noon 
meeting. But this was a most in- 
convenient time for these busy legis- 
lators. In 1938 I believe that the 
late Congressman Joshua L. Johns 
of Wisconsin, a past International 
president organized a group of con- 
gressional Kiwanians to meet once a 
month at the House of Representa- 
tives restaurant. But this didn’t 
prove successful. Then during the 
war we realized that many promi- 
nent Kiwanians were coming to 
Washington in high government 
places, and in some cases they be- 
came members of the Washington 


club. But it was impossible to af- 
filiate many of them. There were 
efforts at the time to form a group 
made up entirely of government Ki- 
wanians. This failed because of the 
big turnover and the end of the war. 

“In 1945, when Ben Dean was 
International president, the Wash- 
ington club arranged a 30th anniver- 
sary luncheon and invited Capitol 
Hill Kiwanians. Then in 1947 we 
went all out to get a goodly repre- 
sentation to hear International Pres- 
ident J. N. Emerson expound on 
Communism—and we were success- 
ful. I think it was this contact with 
the congressmen that inspired J. N. 
to pass along to the next two presi- 
dents—Dr. Charles W. Armstrong 
and J. Belmont Mosser—the idea of 
feting members in high office. 

“The first Congressional Dinner 
was held in 1949, and the attendance 
was 347. The next one, in 1951, 
drew 466, and in 1953 we had 641. 
The biggest crowd came two years 
ago, during Kiwanis International’s 
40th anniversary year—754!” 

I thanked Marty for his brief re- 
view of Congressional Dinner his- 
tory and fell in with the last of the 
crowd leaving the Statler’s Presi- 
dential Ballroom. While walking 
out I heard one Kiwanian say to an- 
other: “I can’t get over the fact 
that so many congressmen showed 
up. Surely they must get invited to 
a lot of these affairs.” 

“Sure,” said his friend, “but don’t 
forget that this is probably one of 
the few functions in Washington at 
which legislators are not subjected 
to lobbying and other pressures. 
That may be one of the reasons for 
the big turnout.” THE END 





SHAKESPEARE 


(From 
actor, poet, dramatist and theatrical 
proprietor. 

According to the inscription on 
Shakespeare’s monument in _ the 
chancel of Holy Trinity Church at 
Stratford, Shakespeare died on April 
23, 1616, just as he was beginning his 
fifty-third year. An entry in the 
Stratford Burial Register states that 
he was buried on April 25. 

When the First Folio edition of 
Shakespeare’s plays was published 
in 1623, Ben Jonson wrote a eulogy 
“To the memory of my beloved, the 
author, Mr. William Shakespeare, 
and what he hath left us.” The poem 
consists of eighty lines of fervent 
tribute to the “Sweet Swan of Avon” 
who “was not of an age, but for all 
time.” The anti-Stratfordians, how- 


page 36) 
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ever, choose to pounce upon a single 
line in this poem—“And_ though 
thou hadst small Latin and _ less 
Greek”—as proof that Shakespeare 
was practically uneducated. Now, 
having “small Latin and less Greek” 
is a purely relative term; it cer- 
tainly didn’t mean the same thing to 
Ben Jonson and his contemporaries 
as it means to us today, when a little 
Latin (to say nothing of less Greek) 
has to go a long way. It is, however, 
a remarkable and indisputable fact 
that twelve years after Shakespeare’s 
compositions ceased and seven years 
after his death, members of Shake- 
speare’s acting company and _ his 
former fellow dramatists were jointly 
responsible for the publication of 
the First Folio edition of Shake- 
speare’s thirty-six plays. 

If Shakespeare must be written 

(see SHAKESPEARE page 48) 














Rev. Egide Beaudoin, O.M.I., 
pictured above on his water 
buffalo, is one of the thou- 
sands of missionaries working 
"on the spot’ in China, Asia, 
India, Africa, the Philippines 

. all over the world... 
working to lay the foundation 
on which a permanent peace 
can be built. 


It’s hard to talk 
ideologies to hungry men! 


ee Bu men are, fortunately, hungry for 
more than just food—they are starving 
for truth; for justice. And they have the 
valor to fight for it—with just a little 
support from us. 

The world needs more “on the spot” 
missionaries. We could provide them if 
we had larger facilities for their train- 
ing. That’s why I appeal to you to send 
whatever you can to help us build a 
larger college and seminary. Building 
for a permanent peace is a mutual job 
for all. 

Our sincere thanks and prayers go to 
those who have responded to our plea. 
We hope more Kiwanians will help. 
Please send your contributions to me at 
216 Nesmith Street, Lowell, Mass. (make 
checks payable to  Franco-American 
Oblate Fathers, Inc.) or write me for 
details. 

Thanks sincerely, 


LM. 7 
P.S. Of course your donation is tax 
deductible. 





My name is Armand Moris- 
sette, but in my Kiwanis Club 
of Lowell, Massachusetts | am 
called ‘Spike’ —and |! love 
it. | belong to the Oblate 
Fathers and ovr aim is to 
foster in many nations ideals 
which are the ones of Kiwanis. 
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ARE YOU ALWAYS | 


TOO TIRED AT NIGHT 





And Too Worried ... Daytime? 


O you come home from work tired out—too 
exhausted to give your wife and family the 
real companionship they expect? Have you been 
experiencing that “run-down, old-before-your- 
time” feeling? If so, your condition may simply 
be due to a common, easily corrected nutritional 


deficiency 


Yes, the food you eat may just not contain the 
necessary and correct amounts of lipotropic fac- 
tors, vitamins and minerals. You owe it to your- 
self and your family to find out whether a safe 
and proven food supplement such as Vitasa/fe 
Capsules can restore your pep and energy. And 
you can find out at absolutely no cost by accept- 


ing this offer. 


FRE 





rey CAPSULES 
POTENCY 


LIPOTROPIC FACTORS, MINERALS and VITAMINS 
Sete Nutritional! Fermula Containing 25 Proven Ingredients: 
Choline, Inositol, Methionine, 11 Vitamins Plus 11 Minerals 


Yes, we'll send you this $5.00 supply FREE so you 
can discover how much healthier, happier and 
peppier you may feel after a few days’ trial! 
Each capsule supplies your body with well over 
the minimum adult daily needs of the 11 impor- 
tant vitamins, plus 11 minerals, choline, inositol 
and methionine. The potency and purity are 
guaranteed through strict U. 8. Government reg- 





Each Daily C. F. 
Contains: 
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Choline 

Bitartrate 31.4 me 
Inositol 15 m 
@1-Methionine 10 me 


Vitamin A 
12,500 USP Units 


Vitamin Bi2 1 mee 
Niacin Amide 40 mg 
Calcium 
Pantothenate 4 me 
Vitamin E LU 





Folic Acid 0.5 me 
Calcium 75 me 
Phosphorus 58 me 
) me 
Cobalt 0 04 me 
Copper 0.45 me 
me 





Molybdenum 0 1 me 
lodine 0.075 m 
















VITASAF 
43 West 61st Street, New York 23, WN. Y. 
Please send free trial vitamins and I 
details of new Plan which I will ac- i 


E CORP., 
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| cept or reject. I am not obligated to 
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buy anything. 
(I enclose 25¢ for packing and postage) 











ulations. With your free vitamins, we will also i 
send you details of an amazing new Plan that Name 

provides you with a 30-day supply of vitamins i 
every month for Just $2.00—less than half the Address 

usual retail price. But you are not obligated to cit 1 
buy from us now or ever! The supply of free cap- a Sate \ 
sules is limited—so mail coupon today! Only one trial supply per family 3 


VITASAFE CORP., 43 West élst Street, New York 23, N.Y. | indienne 





SHAKESPEARE 


(From page 47) 


off as an impostor, or as a stooge 
for someone else, or classified as a 
myth, we must conclude that it was 
possible 333 years ago to fool all 
the people all the time. Christopher 
Marlowe, a poet and dramatist of 
high merit, who is currently in 
vogue amongst the anti-Stratfordians 
and who possibly assisted Shake- 
speare in the composition of one or 
two of his earliest plays, was born in 
1564, the same year as Shakespeare. 
We know that Marlowe was a 
graduate of Cambridge University, 
but we also know that Marlowe was 
stabbed to death in a tavern at 
Deptford, near London, in 1593. To 
establish that Marlowe wrote Shake- 
speare’s plays, it would be essential 
to disregard the recorded facts of 
Marlowe's death. It would also be 
necessary to assume that Marlowe 
could compose plays in two quite 
dissimilar styles, that he could, in 
effect, “out-Shakespeare Shake- 
speare.” 

All this wasted effort on the part 
of the anti-Stratfordians derives 
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mainly from the patent fact that 
Shakespeare did not study at a 
university. Perhaps we should be 
profoundly thankful that Shake- 
speare did not go to college. About 
thirty years ago, the late Professor 
Tucker Brooke of Yale University 
put it this way: “If Shakespeare had 
been college trained, he would have 
been more precocious and more 
clever. In all human probability, he 
would have been much less wise. He 
would have been fastidious about ac- 
curacy of detail in sentence struc- 
ture, in plot construction, and in 
plausibility of incident and local 
color. He would have sought the ap- 
pearance of originality more and at- 
tained the substance less.” 

If any man unconsciously penned 
his own epitaph, that man was Wil- 
liam Shakespeare when he put these 
words into Mark Antony’s mouth 
in praise of Brutus in the conclud- 
ing scene of Julius Caesar: 


“His life was gentle, and the ele- 
ments 

So mix’d in him that Nature might 
stand up 

And say to all the world, ‘This was 
a man!” THE END 











he Was our unhappy experience 
this morning to reject a photo- 
graph that a Kiwanis club had 
mailed in. It showed the club 
president handing a check to a 
playground supervisor. The club 
banner was in the background, 
and both men were looking at 
the camera. 

The photo had been used by 
the newspaper in the club’s town, 
and we can see why: Both men 
are well-known locally, and since 
familiar names and faces make 
news, the newspaper was _ in- 
terested. 

But to us, who are charged 
with the responsibility of selecting 
material that will have the 
broadest possible appeal, the 
photograph was much less mean- 
ingful. Since giving a check to 
a playground—or a_ hospital, 
school, camp, or whatever— 
wouldn’t be news to members of 
4300 Kiwanis clubs, many of 
which award similar checks in 
their own communities, the photo 
would be of interest merely to 
the comparative few who know 
the men in it. 

In looking over the many photo- 
graphs that come across our 
desks each week day, we try 
to select those that have im- 
mediate eye appeal, the widest 
significance, the best quality. 
Naturally we must. consider 





whether a photo will reproduce 
well on our stock. And we've 
learned that our readers prefer 
photos in which something is 
going on, that they like photos 
that are really a “slice of life,” 
have no posing, and no one look- 
ing at the camera. 

We get many excellent photo- 
graphs from clubs, but this isn’t 
really surprising, since most club 
activities are highly photogenic. 

We hope some good photos will 
be taken at your club’s next ac- 
tivity. Just mail the prints, to- 
gether with complete descrip- 
tions, to The Kiwanis Magazine, 
520 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 11. 
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FORTY 
THOUSAND 
FUNERALS 


WILL RESULT FROM 
TRAFFIC ACCIDENTS THIS YEAR! 


e-. will yours be one of them? 


Death—sudden and unexpected—may 
strike over 40,000 men, women and 
children in traffic accidents in 1957 
accidents that don’t have to happen! 
They can be prevented . .. with your 
cooperation. You and your Kiwanis club can 
help... Back the Attack on Traffic Accidents! 






LOCAL COMMUNITY ACTION NEEDED 


1 Drive safely and courteously 2 Insist on strict enforcement of 
yourself. Observe speed limits and traffic laws in your community. 
warning-signs. They work for you, not against 

you. 







Where drivers stay alert and obey 
the law, deaths go DOWN! Where traffic laws are strictly en- 
forced, deaths go DOWN! 












Develop a local public support organization 
for traffic safety 





ee . Rite Master vendor is the 
i rcunl t y silent salesman that works 
8-24 hours every day in 
heavy traffic locations. 


SCHOOLS 






This attractive vending machine, designed 
by experienced artists for top sales appeal, 
can go to work for your Kiwanis club. It 
with its clean, quality 





attracts customers 





SUPER MARKETS 


appearance and sizzling sales message of 
this low price. high quality retractable pen. 








BUS DEPOTS 
‘is Dike testes endow te 
AUTOMATIC REPEAT SALES 
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Mail the coupon today! 


2 U. S. BROKERAGE SALES CoO. 
9569 Franklin Avenue, Franklin Park, Ill. 


@ Please send complete information on the RITE MASTER Fund 














The Rite Master Slim Jim retractable pen shown 
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actual size will be sent to you free on request together with 


complete information on how your club can take advantage 


of this outstanding, trouble-free fund-raising opportunity. 
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